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A TESTIMONIAL TO “EDUCATION” _ 
From a “ Principal emeritus’’ of an Eastern City High Schoo} 


‘“I'deem it a distinct pleasure to tell you my 
thought on the work EDUCATION is doing in itg par" 
ticular field. It isunique in its mission. Your stand. 
ards are of the highest; you never lower them, and 
you hold them a little higher every year. Yourcon- 
tributions to the cause of education are not only ¢con- 
siderable but are of the latest and best thought ob. 
tainable. The educational profession owes youa 
distinct recognition for your adherence to high prin- 
ciples built on high moral foundations. As one of 
the guild I want to express my sincere thanks to 
you for the noble and unselfish work you are doing 
through the medium of EDUCATION.” 


(For personal reasons the writer of the above asks that his name shall 
not be printed. His testimonial, however, was entirely spontaneous and 
unsolicited.) 
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The Revolt of Youth 


BARNET RUDMAN, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


io in the early days of the World War 

= (let the historian ascertain the exact date and 
place) a spirited maiden walked into a barber 
shop and asked to have her hair cut. An irrev- 
erent barber performed the ignoble act and 
# there and then was fired the first shot of youth’s 
: revolt. The incident at the time received scant 
ome publicity and the nation remained blissfully 
unconscious of the gathering clouds. A few years later, how- 
ever, the “bobbed hair” malady assumed the proportions of 
a national epidemic, casting its shadow over every home in 
the land. Parents grew hysterical. Editors’ desks were 
flooded with requests for counsel, letters carrying tales of 
woe, of defiant daughters, of stern fathers threatening to 
disown them, of despairing mothers, of the American Home, 
in fact, divided against itself. With characteristic solicitude 
for the welfare of their readers newspapers instituted emer- 
gency service stations manned by celebrated moral and social 
experts and dedicated to the sole task of offering, free of 
charge, divine guidance to American parenthood. 

This was a mere beginning. Other symptoms of unrest 
soon became manifest. From rostrum and pulpit now came 
the charge that girls were smoking and boys were drinking, 
and that, in a few extreme cases, minors openly demanded 
the right to live their lives as they pleased. Then reports 
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poured in from everywhere that adolescents were impatient 
of authority, reluctant to submit to discipline, and unappre- 
ciative of parents’ efforts in their behalf; that they were 
taking neither the home nor school seriously and yielded 
freely to the debauching influences of the movie, the auto- 
mobile, and the petting party. The world, in short, was 
urged to answer the challenge of an impious youth and rally 
in defense of morality and tradition. 


II 


Careful investigation and research into the causes of the 
unrest resulted in numerous and diverse explanations. Pro- 
hibition, lack of prohibition, militarism, insufficient military 
training, teaching the theory of evolution, suppressing the 
theory of evolution, corruption in government, publicity given 
corruption in government, et cetera, were duly brought forth 
by interested students, and each in its turn was charged with 
the responsibility for the demoralization of our youth. Cures 
were prescribed, of course. Each diagnosis, in fact, sug- 
gested its own cure. But, because the remedy held out by 
one reformer was by his fellow practitioner branded as the 
very source of the disease, there was strife within the ranks 
of the moral forces of the nation. Meanwhile youth’s revolt 
went on unabated. 

Then there were those among us that offered aid and com- 
fort to the enemy; first, as is the custom, in whispers, then 
more and more boldly. Newspaper columnists and liberal 
ministers deserted the cause and capitulated, one after an- 
other, to the other side. The feature page and some pulpits 
came out with the reassuring news that all is well, and that, 
hard boiled on the surface though it appears, youth today is 
as sound at heart as it ever was. In the last analysis, it was 
contended, the modern girl is no worse than her grandmother 
was in her maidenhood, and our boys compare favorably with 
those of a generation ago. Yet the frequency with which 
these reassurances have been forthcoming betrays a subtle 
agitation at work beneath the thin film of optimism. 
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Ultra-liberals and radicals went a step further. They 
recognized the existence of the revolt and actually delighted 
in it. They proclaimed it as a silent social revolution wherein 
youth was rising in its might to uproot the citadels of con- 
servatism and reaction. And out of this struggle, they felt 
sure, would be born a new day and a new social justice. But 
alas for their vain dreams! A decade of “revolution” bore 
them none of the fruit that they hoped to harvest. There, 
consequently, has been depression in that camp and a total 
loss of interest in the progress of the hostilities. 


IIl 


Youth, for a long time, did not know that it was in revolt. 
So widespread, however, were the educational activities of 
the embattled elders, so numerous the tales of irreverence 
and disrespect for authority, so intriguing the vivid pictures 
of girls smoking and boys brandishing hip flasks, that an 
overwhelming temptation overtook the smarter and more 
daring of the younger set to do something about it. Some 
young people with a sense for the dramatic and the spectacu- 
lar even began to like themselves in the role of rebels. It 
thus amounted to a mathematical certainty that at any party 
of boys and girls, whether held in urban New York or rural 
Tennessee, someone would be there brave enough to bring 
in a flask and some one or two girls, having heard it was 
fashionable, would take a sip from it or a puff from a cig- 
arette. And from these meagre threads have been woven 
the many weird yarns of wild drinking, of immorality, of 
dissipation and vice. Whereas the plain truth must be ob- 
vious to every rational observer that compared with the adult 
population American youth is, as it always has been, decid- 
edly dry. 

Minor disturbances not touching directly on the morals of 
young people have taken place here and there, but occasioned 
no popular concern. The successful strike at the Gary (Indi- 
ana) High School, that resulted in the exclusion from the 
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school of all negro students, could hardly be charged to the 
revolt of youth. The strike, in fact, had the full sympathy 
of the strikers’ parents, if it did not originate in them. There 
in Gary the hearts of parent and child throbbed in perfect 
unison and a “sacred tradition” was held inviolate by a well 
disciplined and loyal youth. There were also, one recalls, 
slight outbreaks in New York University and in some West- 
ern colleges against military training, but these were prompt- 
ly traced to radical influences and thoroughly crushed. Were 
there other signs of the much-heralded revolt? If so, they 
were invisible to the naked eye. 


IV 


What, in effect, was mistaken for revolt was youth’s whole- 
hearted surrender to this new life which subdued it with a 
thousand charms. 3ecause young people find themselves 
chained to no past, because they are relatively free from 
the restraint of inertia such as oppresses their parents, there 
has been vigor, and dash, and zest in their living. Was youth 
ever different? Today boys and girls are born into a civiliza- 
tion that is as dazzling as it is superficial, a life of constant 
noise, of motion and change, a life, in short, exactly tailored 
to the temperament of youth. Is it any wonder that young- 
sters, with capacity for living yet unexploited, dived in for 
all there was to be had? Their elders aspired to achieve 
no less, but the actual performance lacked courage and vigor 
and grace. 

Respectable middle age, in fact, succumbed most inglori- 
ously to the same flagrant “immoralities” that drew bitter 
condemnation from them when first manifested in their chil- 
dren. A young modern girl with a pretty bob may not re- 
veal the quiet static beauty that adorned girls a generation 
ago, but she never appears ridiculous. She is at least sym- 
bolic of the dashing, dynamic civilization of which she is a 
part. But what a sad comedy was being enacted when ma- 
ture mothers and even grandmothers stampeded the barber 
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shops of the land! Or how so utterly incongruous that 
mothers and fathers, having thoroughly denounced the movies 
for corrupting their children, should, a few years later, them- 
selves forsake the beloved fireside for the movie,—and with 
astounding regularity! Or how do venerable parents explain 
their frequent surrender to the bewitching influence of a jazz 
orchestra, having so recently cursed the syncopated “noise 
making” for the unholy restlessness that it created in the 
hearts of their children? 

It seems that youth’s most unforgivable sin is its adapta- 
bility to a rapidly-changing environment. Youth has not 
changed but merely yielded to a life that has. Age shouted 
“Revolt!”, then proceeded in the same direction with char- 
acteristic awkwardness and reserve. The world was shocked 
at the sight of the first maiden that braved the perils of out- 
door sports. Today mothers’ clubs for swimming and tennis 
are rapidly taking the place of Wednesday evening prayer 
meetings. The high school student is a rebel, if he neglects 
his Latin in favor of football, but his father may with per- 
fect immunity leave a deskful of work undone and steal away 
for a round of golf. 

A good deal has been said and written about youth’s dis- 
respect for authority. The writer, a teacher in the public 
high school service for the last decade and in close contact 
with adolescents every day of his life, failed to note any 
abnormal disrespect for authority, surely none to warrant 
public alarm. And where would such disrespect manifest 
itself if not in the schools? Rather, it appears that there 
is in the modern high school student a decided change to the 
better. Coming as they do from complex society and rub- 
bing elbows with their mental superiors both in actual life 
and through the radio and magazine, youngsters today bring 
with them into the classroom something of the quality of 
modern life, a degree of worldliness and earnestness that is 
indeed refreshing to those of us who still remember the un- 
couth primitive freshman of the “pre-revolt” era. Certainly 
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we who teach in these “revolutionary” days are not harassed 
by tomfoolery to the extent that our colleagues a half a cen- 
tury ago suffered at the hands of the critics of modern youth, 
They no longer plant Limburger cheese at strategic points 
in the classroom, or place tacks on the teacher’s chair, or 
pitch erasers at him while his back is turned. The few that 
annoy the teacher do it most generally with questions that 
she is unwilling or unable to answer. True, teachers no 
longer dazzle young folks with the sheer dignity of their posi- 
tion; they must have a message or their pupils will sit back 
and yawn. But, if this be revolt, let us have more of it! 
Nor need there be any fear for the future of American 
institutions. They are particularly safe under modern youth. 
For good or for ill boys and girls are today, as they always 
have been, the staunch guardians of the religions of their 
fathers, their political tenets and, incidentally, their preju- 
dices and bigotries. They support one of the major parties 
as a matter of heredity. They dislike the negro in the South, 
distrust the foreigner in the East, and fear the Chinaman 
in the West. Everywhere, in short, young people swallow 
entire the ideals of their fathers or the lack of them. Some 
even go so far in imitating their elders as to profess in class- 
room discussions a strong belief in prohibition, and then se- 
cretly buy the illicit drink from the neighborhood bootlegger. 


Perspective 


My mind is an eye in a bright lighted tower. 

It sees reefs of danger, both near and afar; 

It sees wondrous pleasures; delights of an hour; 

It sees the mad scramble for wealth, fame and power; 
It sees Life’s brave Warriors with many a scar. 

My mind is an eye in a bright lighted tower. 


HARRIET PACKARD, Kent, Ohio. 
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Personality Guidance 
EDWIN H. PAGET, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y.* 


LL too few educators appreciate the true mean- 
ing of the recent widespread growth in the 
teaching of public speaking and “speech” sub- 
jects. In place of the former, traditional train- 
ing in declamation, which taught the student to 
bring forth a mighty array of dead patriots to 

= save our country from impending doom, we now 

pant have courses in the fundamental elements of 
speech, followed by advanced instruction in public speaking, 
argumentation, persuasion, interpretation, phonetics, dra- 
matics, the correction of speech disorders, and the psychology 
of speech. In our colleges the departments of speech have 
developed steadily, and at least four of our large universities 
now offer a doctorate in its various phases. And of even 
more significance is the growing importance of speech train- 
ing in our secondary schools. The more progressive school 
boards are rapidly realizing that this subject should be 
taught by teachers trained in its methodology, rather than 
“wished” on already overworked teachers of English. Along 
with this fortunate change in attitude has come some attempt 
to set standards and objectives. What should the beginning 
course stress? A number of aims have been advanced—the 
ability to talk easily; effective persuasion of others; correct 
oral English; improvement in enunciation and articulation; 
stimulation of thinking by stimulation of the verbal habits 
of expression; and social adaptability to the standards of the 
audience-group. These and other objectives are valuable 
and should certainly be considered when we form the courses 
of study. But one extremely important element is usually 
overlooked, although it is sometimes implied as a by-product. 
Considering its vast importance not only to public speaking 


* Assistant Professor of Speech; Director of Debating. 
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but to our entire educational system, this omission is aston- 
ishing. Its present insignificance can be explained only by 
the rapid growth of our philosophy of education, a growth 
which has forced us to put aside temporarily the considera. 
tion of many vital factors. 

I can best explain this neglected essential by. illustration. 
Let me cite the speeches made by three members of a class 
in beginning public speaking. As you will readily see, these 
students are in no sense unusual or abnormal specimens. 
They are about us on all sides. The first student speaks in 
an even, calm, dull, lifeless, monotonous manner. He puts 
forth his most intense convictions in a way admirably fitted 
to reduce the audience to semi-slumber. The second speaker 
is a marked contrast to the first, although he is only slightly 
more effective. He is a student, however, from whom we 
anticipate better things. His mind is considerably above the 
average; he has well-formed opinions of his own, and ex- 
presses them vividly and interestingly; he speaks with force 
and power. But he gets nowhere. He gives everyone the 
unforgettable impression that he is hard, cold, a trifle bitter, 
and, above all, inordinately conceited. He is generally dis- 
liked; many thoroughly detest him for his all-too-obvious 
sense of superiority. But the third speaker of the group 
should be popular, you would think, because he is the anti- 
thesis of the self-contained second speaker. And, true enough, 
he is well-liked, for he is pleasant, courteous, considerate of 
everyone. He seems always in good spirits, even though the 
subject of his speech is an intensely serious one. But that 
geniality is also his weakness. Others think him light, light- 
minded, not to trusted with an important task. In the years 
to come, he is destined, apparently, to be the life of any 
party, but an individual to be pushed aside and forgotten 
at the slightest suggestion of a crisis. 

Now the interesting and tragic element is that the impres- 
sions these three students create are not trustworthy clues 
to their characters. The first speaker is neither dull nor 
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ston- lifeless, although he invariably causes others to so label him. 
ly by In like manner, the second is merely ambitious to dominate 
oe the group so that he can influence them to act wisely. He 
dera- 


is neither hard nor cold; in truth, he possesses the sincere 
desire to serve others. But his very virtues make him impa- 





a tient and intolerant when blocked by the inevitable inertia 
these of existing conditions and commonplace people. And the 
nens. third speaker does merit more trust than his seemingly indif- 
cs in ferent, carefree manner wins for him. He knows that his 
puts companions have little confidence in him, but he does not 
itted understand why. How could he know that a peculiar, habit- 
aker ual smile robs even his most fervent statement of all con- 
thtly viction? 
| we The educational world has shirked any extensive attempt 
- the to solve this problem of unfortunate or only partly developed 
ex- traits. Here and there an individual teacher has done valu- 
orce able work, but for the most part the vague, magic, and mys- 
the terious word, “‘personality,” has served to hide our ignorance. 
ter, Unfortunately, there is something impressive in the term per- 
dis- sonality which reduces nearly all of us to childlike naiveté. 
lous We bow before it with the same blind faith that our fore- 
— fathers felt toward the astrologer or the witch-doctor. Every- 
nti- one readily admits that the complex of traits which we choose 
igh, to call personality is of paramount importance, financially, 
> of professionally, and socially, but despite its importance, it 
the somehow remains intangible and unapproachable. Educa- 
hat tion can stimulate the mind and aid in the formation of char- 
rht- acter, but our educational systems make little provision for 
- changes in personality traits, even though present-day psy- 
amy chology has explained in part, at least, the composition of 
ten this hitherto mysterious and magnetic force. If we consider 
the extent of our psychological knowledge concerning “em- 
es- pathy”—to take only one of many illustrations—we see that 
ues | there is little excuse for this deficiency in our educational 
ior sf methods. Perhaps many educators would not go so far or 
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would not adopt the behavioristic terminology of West when 
he states: 


“Thus it is that temperament indelibly affects our pos- 
tural tensions, our movements, and our facial expression. 
Let us anticipate, also, what we shall develop more fully at a 
later point, that the quality of the voice and habits of utter- 
ance are just as surely affected by emotional states as are 
the posture and facial expression, and that our friends un- 
consciously read our emotional state while listening to our 
speech. The language of the muscle tensions is a universal 
one, read even by babies and dumb animals, and the fact 
that the one reading them cannot accurately describe what 
he has read in no wise minimizes their potency. 

“Just as there are some folks whom babies and dogs “take 
to” easily, and others whom they shun, so even adults judge 
their friends in this primitive, unconscious way. We usually 
rationalize our likes and dislikes and explain them on some 
conscious basis. But much oftener than we realize the real 
factor in causing us to dislike a person is that his muscle 
tensions are not comfortable to us. It is to these muscle ten- 
sions, taken collectively in their effect upon what we see when 
a person stands or walks or sits, upon what we hear when 
he speaks, and upon what we feel when he shakes our hands, 
that we give the rather loose name of personality. When the 
muscle tensions are comfortable, the personality is said to 
be “strong,” “magnetic,” “effective.”* 

But although there are probably other elements involved, 
the emphatic responses described by West are real deter- 
miners of personality traits. We impress other favorably 
or unfavorably by our gestures, our facial expressions, our 
posture, our voice; there is no longer any foundation for the 
belief in a mysterious, magnetic, unchanging and unchang- 
able force radiating personality waves. True, many elements 
of this impression-creating behavior are undoubtedly too 
subtle for analysis; they spring either from innate tendencies 
or from that crystallized predisposition we call character. 
But numerous other elements can be understood and directed 
objectively. Abnormal psychology has carefully recorded the 


*“Purposive Speaking,” pp. 126-127. 
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case history of many maladjustments. We are beginning to 
understand the actions of students once held stupid, queer, 
or perverse. This knowledge deserves careful consideration, 
but of even greater import to the teacher is the discovery 
that countless otherwise normal students have developed 
habits which render them more or less ineffective in their - 
relationships with their fellow students and with society gen- 
erally. Although these habits of voice and facial expression 
are often trivial in nature, they may exercise a tremendous 
effect on the success and happiness of the person possessing 
them. Our information is still incomplete, but the available 
data should certainly challenge the interest of every educator. 
We no longer have the right to ignore the issue. Yet most 
of the educational world do ignore it! 

But if we grant the long-neglected need for personality 
guidance, the all-important question then becomes, — what 
methods shall we use in detecting defects and in attempting 
to remedy them? And here we are again reminded of the 
little appreciated opportunity afforded by the class in public 
speaking. Once the uneasiness usually attendant upon any 
student’s first two or three speeches has passed, the student’s 
traits are clearly revealed. In most instances, they are mag- 
nified by the demands of this semi-public appearance, reveal- 
ing mannerisms sensed but not localized by the teacher when 
engaging the student either in conversation or in the some- 
what formal activity called recitation. At the very least, the 
speech-situation confirms or tends to disprove the general 
impression obtained by the teacher from his other contacts 
with the student. In addition, another valuable element is 
normally present, an element unfortunately absent from much 
of our school routine. In a well-directed public-speaking 
class, each student is no longer reciting for the teacher exclu- 
sively. As the speaker becomes interested in his topic, he 
tends to lose the formal manner which he usually assumes 
to some degree both in reciting and in writing examinations. 
Instead, he partakes in a socialized period of decided value; 
he speaks to fellow boys and girls, endeavoring to interest 
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them in some topic or to persuade them to act in a definite 
manner. As the semester progresses, the instructor can esti- 
mate with reasonable accuracy the ability of each member to 
win the respect or the favor of the group. This rating, it 
must be remembered, will not always correspond to their 
speaking ability. The student with original thoughts, wide 
reading, and intense convictions may make fairly acceptable 
speeches despite serious personality defects. Our present 
tendency to ignore the brilliant student’s obvious shortcom- 
ings is one of the tragedies of present-day educational meth- 
ods. Rather should instruction have as its aim the effecting 
of every possible readjustment in each student’s social effec- 
tiveness. 

Do not conclude that the process will be entirely negative. 
The pleasing and effective traits need to be stimulated and 
encouraged quite as much as the displeasing ones need to be 
lessened or, whenever possible, completely dropped. Much 
can be done, both corrective and stimulative, by even so 
simple a method as the assignment of a certain type of speech 
material. When necessary, carefully chosen selections may 
be used for habit-forming drill. I remember one young man 
whose sleepy and indifferent manner both on and off the 
platform was changed to one of energetic directness by drill 
over a four-months period on the famous quarrel scene be- 
tween Marmion and Douglass. There are many similar 
devices. The resourceful teacher has unlimited opportuni- 
ties to bring about these readjustments. 

Obviously, it will be unwise to hold the instructor of pub- 
lic speaking completely responsible for all direction. The 
rest of the instructional staff must codperate by furnishing 
information concerning the impression made by the student 
in other classes and under varied conditions. Large school 
systems will also find it profitable to employ teachers trained 
in the remedial methods of abnormal psychology, thus insur- 
ing skilled care for the more difficult cases. But the major 
portion of the guidance will most naturally occur in the pub- 
lic-speaking classes. And for that reason every school board 
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should insist upon better trained teachers. All too often the 
speech work is considered a legitimate sideline for some 
teacher of English. At other times, the work is given either 
to some young woman who has had a course or two in “expres- 
sion,” or some young man fresh from the college debate team. 
That is a ridiculous procedure. Whenever possible, the teach- 
ing of speech should have had a college major in the many 
phases of the work—public speaking, persuasion, argumenta- 
tion, interpretation, phonetics, speech correction, dramatics 
and the psychology of speech, as well as some training in 
applied, abnormal, and social psychology. In a subject touch- 
ing so vitally the personal and social development of the stu- 
dent, a poorly trained teacher may do irreparable injury. 
But the first and all-important step forward is the definite 
formulation, as a fundamental aim of our educational pro- 
gram, of the desirability of guidance in the education and 
re-education of personality traits. Given this, the demand 
for better-trained teachers will follow inevitably. We shall 
then have taken the decisive step toward the solution of a 
problem long neglected by our educators, a problem of vast 
importance to the individual and to society, as well as to that 
profession whose members have dedicated their lives to the 
service of both. 
Other articles by the author: 
“The Non-Decision Debate,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, February, 1927. 
“Suggestion,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 
June, 1927. 
“The Audience Vote,” The English Journal, College edition, 
April, 1928. 
“Logic and Persuasion,” School and Society, October 13, 
1928. 
Articles appearing within the year in: 
The Educational Review, 
Social Forces, 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


The English Journal, 
The Sewanee Review. 
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Oum=cmuam STH regard to the number of people engaged in 
various pursuits, the biggest business of Amer- 

W ica today is not farming or transportation or 
making automobiles. America’s biggest busi- 
ness today is that of going to school. Upwards 
of twenty-seven million people are engaged in 
this occupation. This host of learners are 
assured that education will get them some- 
where. They are eager to carry on, though most of them 
cannot know what it is all about. They are anxious to go, 
even though they do not know whither the road leads; and 
they are ready to be directed by teachers who do not know 
it very well themselves. 

Impressed with the uncertainty of educational procedures 
thoughtful people are asking a series of questions on the big 
issues involved, and among them this one: “What can be 
done to awaken in us a sense of what is vital in education?” 
Similarly earnest educators throughout our country see the 
urgent need of having the things done in the name of edu- 
cation transferred from a basis of opinion to a basis where 
opinions are steadied by facts. These men and women regard 
as full of promise the attempts now gaining vogue to measure 
definitely pupils and their work; to ascertain which are the 
powers which nature has bestowed on the individual pupil 
and which carry him most surely to worthy and desirable 
ends. 

The purpose here is not to tangle up in the technicalities 
involved, but to note the results that flow from this recent 
educational endeavor. The history of education knows of no 
single educational movement that has had such vast sweep 
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and range as the present one, the process whereby numerical 
values and ratings are affixed to mental endowments and 
mental efforts. Articles in educational journals are adorned 
or disfigured, according to one’s point of view, with algebraic 
formulae, tabulations, and coefficients, the tools and devices of 
the testing machinery. On the desk before the writer of this 
article lies a volume of hundreds of pages containing nothing 
but the titles and designations of mental measurements and 
testing appliances that have been poured from the presses 
the past ten years. As there are obvious objections against 
using the same test more than once, psychologists and pub- 
lishers are busy supplying new ones for the millions in our 
schools. 

How do the testers obtain their conclusions? They devise 
a scheme of questions and problems that ask us to detect 
flaws or inconsistencies in printed matter placed before us; 
they start a thought and ask us to complete it; they try us 
on our power to retain momentarily and to survey a series 
of mechanical factors; their problems call for accuracy of 
observation, speed of performance, swift judgment, mental 
alertness, and agility. 

In this way they ascertain how nature has endowed a pupil 
intellectually. They find that he has an intelligence quotient 
of 75 or 100 or 120 and if he is superior, 160 or more. From 
the results obtained in this way the testers determine the 
class or group in which a pupil can do his best work; they 
figure out the pace with which he can advance; they try to 
predict the school marks he is likely to get; they indicate 
the pupil’s bent and aptitude and give advice about the pur- 
suits in which he can hope to be most successful. The scores 
obtained are in fact assumed to have a directive as well as a 
predictive value such as should make them a scientific aid to 
economy in the hands of administrative officers. 

Now it is undoubtedly in place to render ample acknowledg- 
ment of the service that these psychologists render by telling 
us in what group or class a pupil belongs and where he can 
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do his best work with class assignments and under classroom 
conditions; also by pointing out vocational fitness or unfit- 
ness and by telling us what pupils will be more successful 
with machines and electricity than with history and with 
Latin. 

But here the psychologists seem to prove more than use- 
fulness requires. Not content with giving us our mental 
rating, they tell us that so far as their experiments go the 
endowment rating is not subject to improvement. It is fixed 
once for all, like the color of our eyes, so that by making due 
allowance for differences in physical fitness and in environ- 
ment, an examination given after a period of training calcu- 
lated to improve us yields pretty much the same score as 
the preceding one. Even if the psychologists are right in 
their findings and deductions—which is much doubted—they 
are certainly wrong if they think it is useful to superadd 
fatalistic information that can help no one toward im- 
provement. 

Perplexities of Mentality Testing 

But the work of the testers is not without perplexities. 
After they have carefully ascertained the place where the 
pupil belongs in the school arrangement and teachers have 
placed him there, he won’t always stay put; a group won’t 
stay grouped. Pupils have a way of slowing up sometimes 
or else of increasing their speed and surprising their teach- 
ers by an unexpected performance. Something may happen 
to induce a pupil to use his powers more fully; a new incen- 
tive may push or impede him so that he disturbs or upsets 
the calculations. 

Psychologists find that they have to reckon with not only 
alertness and nimbleness of intellect, but also with initiative, 
courage, ambition, devotion to a cause, endurance, faith that 
holds out through obstacles and reverses. These qualities 
have a carrying power, a weight in the scale of values that 
determine above everything else what a pupil can do and 
what he cannot do. And the greatest thing about these spir- 
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itual endowments is that, unlike the mental ones, they are 
not fatalistically fixed in us once for all in certain quantities, 
neither more nor less, Faith, hope, courage, love for a cause 
may be increased in us beyond the possibilities of compu- 
tation. 

Right here the psychologists display an intrepidity at 
which we marvel. With the utmost coolness they proceed to 
fashion new and ingenious processes whereby they hope to 
measure these powers also, to measure and to get a rating 
also on our spiritual dynamics. We cannot help wondering 
if there is not something about one’s soul life that ought 
to be exempt from the scientific measuring rod and the offi- 
cial label. Frankly, we are skeptical. We do not believe 
our impelling motives, the secret promptings of our heart, 
can thus be fathomed. We do not believe that an attempt 
to fathom these can be made without doing damage. If we 
can actually be computed and numbered in this way there 
appears to be nothing left “except to put us on a shelf.” 


We can with perfect composure admit that an associate of 
ours can run faster, jump higher, and lift heavier weights 
than we can. We can even admit—though most of us wince 
as we make the admission — that an associate of ours has 
more mental energy, more intellectual acumen and adroitness 
than we have. But when some one subjects us to a numeri- 
cal comparison with others with respect to our inviolable 
personal traits — our courage, honesty, morality, character, 
or devotion to a cause—we find ourselves at once in open 
rebellion at the presumption. We are soon at the point 
where a little tot will come home and tell ‘his mother: 
“Mamma, we had something funny in school today.” “What 
was that?” “The man called it an honesty test.” ‘And what 
was your score?” “I got fifty.” Not very cheerful informa- 
tion for the mother, but there was scientific procedure behind 
it. Our dear little tots will choose the sweetest looking plum 
when given a choice. Most of the little ones will not ask 
for the owner of the dime they pick up on the street. 
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We know that we were born free and we have ample evi- 
dence that we are everlastingly, though, as we hope, not fatal- 
istically, unequal. But our “un-equality” does not disquiet 
us much, It is only when some one “begins to exploit it 
that it becomes galling.” 


It may be useful, even if humiliating, for us to know that 
we dre only about 35 per cent. efficient and that perhaps 
we breathe only with the tips of our lungs and think only 
with a corner of our brains, and hence that with respect 
to efficiency we cut a sorry figure in comparison with a steam 
engine. But perhaps our case is not so desperate if we are 
one hundred per cent. human. If we ring close to one hun- 
dred per cent. true in character, sympathy, courage, and 
generosity, it matters less if we register a low figure with 
respect to productive output. We may, as a matter of fact, 
have no ambition to imitate or rival a complex of wheels 
and piston rods. In this day of I. Q.’s, score cards, and bat- 
ting averages we take it for granted only too often that the 
figures tell the whole story and tell it truthfully. We apply 
numerical ratings to pupils, teachers, section bosses, sales- 
men, and ministers of the Gospel, forgetting that we are 
capable of functionings, of results — yielding activities in 
which numerical terms do not apply as for instance, in plead- 
ing, preaching, praying, weeping, laughing, love making. 
More efficient living, which is a large part of our business 
here, scouts figures. Things that can be best weighed and 
measured are stereotyped or dead. Nature in her living 
forms rejects neat exactness. Living organisms indulge in 
dissimilarities of infinite variations. Crystals are alike with 
straight lines and measurable angles, but crystals are dead. 
So, too, we may well ask the question whether intellectual 
methods may not be hammered into a state of accuracy where 
they will die of sheer precision. 

“The mother who brings up her child in the usual way, 
through mistakes, corrections, changes, tears, prayers, and 
agonizings of the heart is undoubtedly guilty of woeful waste 
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in her procedures, but she brings up after all a better human 
product than does an institution which undertakes the same 
job with prescribed exactitude.” 

The dearest creature that Shakespeare has sketched among 
his multitude of characters is Cordelia. There came a crisis 
in her young life when she invoked applied mathematics. 
Her father, the aged king, was apportioning his kingdom 
among his daughters and, as he was about to bestow a part 
of it on Cordelia, he asked her, “Are you sure you love your 
old father?” She answered, “When I shall marry, I shall 
give my husband one-half of my love and you can have only 
one half.” And was she not in the right? Yes, mathemati- 
cally, but disastrously right. The Shakespearean student 
sees here a most unhappy inversion of roles—Cordelia, a 
creature of palpitating sentiment, takes the rigidity of math- 
ematics as her point of departure, and the king, who should 
have deliberated and reckoned, has sentiment as his point 
of departure. Love cannot be divided into halves. Paradox- 
ically as it may seem, less than too much is not enough. 

In this I. Q. movement which insists on getting every- 
body’s number lurks the danger of obscuring and neglecting 
the most vital dynamics in human lives for the reason that 
these do not enter neatly into the reckonings. The testers 
cannot compute the. personal urge that manifests itself in 
love, courage, and devotion. They cannot tabulate the appre- 
ciation and sympathy which kindle responses in others and 
send life-giving influences on their way. They can, in their 
capacity of mentality accountants, know nothing of humor 
and its hopeful and helpful essence. They cannot square 
their system with harmless enjoyment, which authorities now 
set up as a separate and distinct aim in education. For the 
same reason Faith, Hope, and Charity must under their sys- 
tem be left without a rating and to that extent meaningless. 
Yet these are the elements that parents hope for in their 
children and that the best teachers hope to foster in their 
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pupils. These are the driving forces in private life, in pro- 
fessional life, and above everything else, in the schools. 

But the testers will maintain: We try to do accurately 
what you have always been trying to do with your examina- 
tions and ratings. We get a record of absolute performance 
in which the personal equation of the tester does not get 
mixed up with his findings. It might be stated in this con- 
nection that as we approach the ideal, here set up, classroom | 
situations will be about the only instances in life where the | 
personal element is fully eliminated. To be sure where an | 
individual lays bricks, or digs ditches, or pulls weeds, or 
labels boxes, performance only, to the exclusion of everything | 
human, counts. But in most other important activities the 
personal factor is a big part of the performance, in buying 
and selling, in administering to the bodily and spiritual needs 
of people, in law enforcement, vote-getting, organization 
work, and leadership. It is not easy and probably not always 
wise to separate the pupil or the individual from his per- 
formance. 

In a county convention in a western state they were slating 
candidates. “Mr. X is a good politician,” was the argument 
in favor of one prospect. “But he is not a good man,” was 
the objection against him. “But we want a good mixer, a 
vote-getter, in fact, a politician.” But the objector per- 
sisted: “If the devil takes the man, what becomes of the 
politician?” 

To suggest that there are limits to the usefulness of 
measuring and weighing the endowments of ourselves or our 
children seems to argue a reprehensible unwillingness to face 
the facts, an unreasoning timidity that would prevent teach- 
ers from administering their instruction doses according to 
the needs of the patients. This parallelism runs askew. 
The hard-headed boy with the low I. Q. is not a patient. He 
is usually the heartiest one of the class. 

In a periodical of some time ago the logic of the case is 
stated by an educator to whom this country is greatly in- 
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debted. “Everything that exists exists in some quantity.” 
The implication, though not stated, is obvious that conse- 
quently it is useful to measure it. 

An individual’s vital energy exists in some quantity. It 
is conceivable, even if it is not very probable, that the scien- 
tist may be able to devise instruments delicate enough to 
measure it—the soundness and strength of the heart, the 
state of other organs, condition of the blood, the functioning 
of vital glands. Now suppose it becomes possible for him 
to do it with the marvelous precision with which they already 
do some of these things within the millionth part of an error. 
Would he not get a numerical statement of a person’s vital 
force and consequently how many years and months and 
days he has still remaining of his life? Would it be much 
of a blessing to Mr. X to know that his remaining span of 
life had been measured so that it was possible to ascertain 
the very day when his time was up? If he did not feel happy 
about it one could argue with him and say—But look at the 
advantage of it. You will be able to apportion your time 
much more reasonably. It will keep you from launching 
into undertakings that you will have to leave ragged and 
unfinished. Then, too, at the proper time, you can begin 
to set your house in order in the interest of your family. 

Right here it will be objected that life will always be 
fraught with accidents and uncertainties that prevent the 
scientist from making an algebraic formula of any one’s life 
span. And thereby it is admitted that these accidents and 
uncertainties save the individual from an abysmally gloomy 
computation and so the attempt has been made to state an 
extreme case which lies, however, directly in the path of the 
testers. Is there a point where their work ceases to be a 
blessing and tends to become the very opposite? 
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The Aims and Values of Intramural Athletics 


GEORGE M. SMITH, INTRAMURAL ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


meee discussion of the aims of physical activities 
in the American high school must recognize the 
A | changed conditions of life which the industrial 
revolution brought about. The changes which 
J reve the aims of the intramural athletic pro- 
- are: 
1. A reduction or cessation of the vigorous man- 
4 ual labor required in the pre-industrial period. 

2. Increased leisure time both for the adult and the child. 

3. A rapid increase in high school enrollment. 

Life before the machine age in which we now live solved 
its own problems of physical development and activity. In 
the primitive stage, man’s livelihood and his life itself de- 
pended upon his physical agility. In the agricultural stage 
of civilization, the life of manual labor in the open air on 
the farm provided sufficient physical development to the boy 
and girl. But this period seems to have ended in America. 
By 1850, 63 per cent of the working population in the United 
States were actually engaged in agriculture; in 1910 the per- 
centage had been reduced to 33 per cent, and in 1920 to 26 
per cent: During the same period the percentage of per- 


sons engaged in industry rose from 15 per cent in 1850 to— 


27 per cent in 1910 and 30 per cent in 1920. The oppor- 
tunity for all-round work calling for big muscle activity is 
fast disappearing. Factory work, with its labor-saving de- 
vices, requires that the accessory muscles be developed to aid 
greater efficiency of production. 

The greater efficiency of the machine age has reduced the 
hours of work and increased the leisure time of the adult 
and the child. The child must be taught the most advan- 
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tageous use of his leisure so that as an adult he will have 
desirable avocations. A further emphasis must be placed 
tics on “worthy use of leisure,” as a cardinal aim of secondary 
education. As factory work tends to deaden the powers of 
, initiative and self-expression the school must educate the 
child in the use of leisure time so that the body will be trained 


vities in the wholesome activity of that occupation. 
e the The increase of wealth, due to industralization, has caused 
strial a rapid growth in high school enrollment. This increase is 
vhich illustrated by attendance figures in the Seattle high schools 
pro- where for every 100 children of high school age (15-18) the 
i percentage of high school enrollment has been: 
— ie 1913 - 50 1920 - 63 
riod. | 1915 - 55 1921 - 71 
child, | 1917 - 60 1923 - 80 
; 1919 - 56 1927 - 91 
olved | 
. fe This increase in enrollment has tended to restrict the stu- 
f de- | dent’s means of securing self-expression. This influence has 
stage | been felt in the classroom for as the number of students 
ir on : enrolled in a class increases, the amount of time which each 
» boy | student may receive for expressing himself in recitation 
rica. | decreases. In the Seattle high schools in 1915 an average 
nited | of 94 pupils recited to a teacher; in 1918, 113; 1922, 126; 
per- | 1924, 130; and 1927, 141; an increase of 50 per cent in 12 
to 26 years. In athletic activities the writer sought to find the 
per- percentage of the boys of a school who have an opportunity 
50 to to be members of an inter-school squad. In Seattle, each 
ppor- school is represented in inter-school competition by the fol- 
ty is lowing teams: football, freshman, first and second teams; 
x de- basketball, freshman, sophomore, first and second teams; 
o aid track, freshman, sophomore, and first teams; first teams only 
in baseball, golf, and tennis. In the above mentioned sports 
i the a list was made of every boy at the Queen Anne and Roose- 
adult velt High Schools who turned out for three or more weeks 


lvan- with any squad during the school year 1927-8. The number 
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of boys enrolled in the two schools for the year 1927-8 was: 


Roosevelt 852 
Queen Anne _ 817 


The percentage of participation is given below: 








Roosevelt Queen Anne 
No % No. % 
I. Fall Season 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 57 6.6 59 7.2 
II. Winter Season 
Dec. 1 to March 1 43 5.0 33 4.3 
III. Spring Season 
March 1 to June 1 80 9.4 80 9.8 
The number of boys who were members of squads were: 
Roosevelt Queen Anne 
Three Sports 6 6 
Two Sports 3¢ 30 
One Sport 92 81 
Total 132 117 
Percentage to enrollment of boys 15.49 14.3 


The above statistics show that at any one time the highest 
percentage of boys turning out for an inter-school team was 
9.8 percent, and the lowest 4.3 percent. Of the Roose- 
velt boys, 15.49 per cent, and the Queen Anne boys, 14.30 
per cent, were members of a squad at one time or another. 

In the extra-curricular activities the increase in school 
enrollment has caused the energy and time of the instructor 
or director to be devoted only to the most promising stu- 
dents in each field, while those who are average or below 
average in ability are neglected or overlooked entirely. The 
increased enrollment has so over-shadowed the personnel and 
equipment that opportunity for development can be offered 
only to those who will represent the school in debates, dra- 
matics, athletics, and so on. 

During this period of increased high school enrollment 
educators have been concerned with the problem of provid- 
ing special classes for the mentally slow pupils in order to 
afford them increased opportunity for self-development. A 
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continuation of this same trend in education is one which 
is becoming paramount today, that of providing self-expres- 
sion in athletics to those students who might be termed physi- 
cally slow because of weak physiques or late maturity. 
Endicott Peabody, in comparing English and American sport, 
says: 

“In intellectual education we look after all the boys, bright, 
average, and slow. . . . In this respect we have the demo- 
cratic idea of education, but in athletics it is just the oppo- 
site—we take the promising men and make them practically 
perfect in their teams for particular events. This is an aris- 
tocratic idea. It is unAmerican because it is aristocratic.” 

John Mason Tyler, in his “Growth and Education,” says: 

“The child of the middle class is . . . almost entirely 
deprived of active and vigorous play or work in the open 
air during the years he most needs these opportunities.” 

For the boy who inherits a small physique or who reaches 
his maturity late—jis the public school “being continually 
modified to meet the emergencies and seize the opportunities 
of modern life?” 

Intramural athletics has as its aim the preparation of 
boys and girls to meet the conditions of life today by con- 
tributing to their physical, social, moral, and mental devel- 
opment. 

Any form of athletics first seeks to develop the participant 
physically. Specifically, intramurals seek this by means of 
the development of: 

a. “Big muscles.” 

b. Endurance. 

ec. Co-ordination. 

d. General health vr vitality. 

Primitive man knew five methods of locomotion: walking, 
running, jumping, swimming, and climbing. He had five 
ways of handling objects: lifting, pushing, pulling, throw- 
ing, and striking. All these involved the use of what are 
known as the fundamentals, or the “big muscles,” the large 
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muscles of the arms, legs, and trunk. They were the first 
muscles to develop in the race and are the first to develop 
in the individual child. They are the last muscles over which 
we lose control in any progressive decay of the nervous sys- 
tem or with the coming on of paralysis. The heart, lungs, 
and kidneys owe their development and present power to the 
demands and stimuli of the muscular system. 

The elements of all athletic games used in intramural com- 
petition are taken from primitive man’s five methods of loco- 
motion or five ways of handling objects. Basically, all the 
movements of the games call for fundamental or “big 
muscle” activity. 

A second phase of physical development is that of endur- 
ance. Strength signifies the ability to make a powerful con- 
traction of a muscle; endurance, the ability to continue this 
contraction, perhaps in a much lower degree for a long time, 
Although the life of today requires less physical strength 
than formerly, it does not seem to require much less endur- 
ance than formerly. 

Man’s work today does not require that he lift great 
weights or wield heavy implements, but that he be quick at 
his task of making certain movements again and again over 
a period of long duration. Games supplemented by formal 
exercises lay the foundation for increased endurance later 
in life. 

The third phase of the physical development, that of neuro- 
muscular control, results in grace of movement, poise, pre- 
cision, and speed. The thrill and spirit of competitive games 
can only be enjoyed after muscular and mental co-ordina- 
tion becomes perfected. Athletic games, by re-establishing 
racially-old co-ordinations, aid in rehabilitating the co-ordi- 
nation called for in the fundamental racial activities. 

As to the effect of athletic games upon the general health 
of the child, little need be said. The development of the 
lungs, heart, and other vital organs as a result of “big 
muscle” activity has been mentioned. 
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‘st P Exercises which make no biological or fundamental appeal 
op are not lasting in their effects. Usually they are discon- 
ch tinued as soon as compulsion is withdrawn and are rarely 
- practiced later in life. It is accordingly a matter of first 
8, importance to consider how the individual may have his exer- 
he cise in a form that he will carry it on because of the pleasure 
that he finds in doing it. As games are practiced after school 
n- days more than gymnastics, their hygienic values are more 
‘0- lasting. 
he Intramural athletics offer opportunities for social develop- 
ig | ment by means of: 
> a. Social contacts. 
ir b. Co-operation and team play. 
” c. Leadership. 
us d. Recreation. 
- It might be said that the ease with which a student estab- 
th , ; aie ; 
ii lishes social contacts varies inversely with the enrollment of 
the school. In a large high school social contacts are more 
ot difficult to make because of the infrequency of meeting one’s 
at old friends and the failure to find opportunity to develop 
er common interests which would make new ones. By bring- 
al | ing boys together as members of a team, or as opponents 
er in team or tournament play, opportunities for making new 
friends are multiplied. A boy participating in a tennis tour- 
‘O- nament ordinarily plays from four to eight matches. In a 
e- large school as nearly all of his opponents will be strangers 
es to him he must make an appointment with them and learn 
a- their names. The drawings of the tournaments are posted 
ig on the bulletin board in the hall. Before school and at noon 
li- a large crowd of boys follow each day’s progress. The 
names of the contestants are thus made familiar to a larger 
th number of boys. Acting as officials, managers, and score 
he | keepers aids the boys in becoming familiar with more names 
1g and thus widens their social contacts. Of equal importance 


' is the contact between the boy and the intramural director. 
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If he is a man of rugged character and high ideals, the effect 
of the acquaintanceship is inestimable. 

The values of team play are that they develop co-operation 
and in principle, citizenship. The act of working together 
for a common purpose creates a group or school spirit. In 
addition to this, team play teaches a lesson in learning the 
mechanics of voluntary co-operation under pressure. Al- 
though the school spirit tends to center about the first team, 
intramurals can play a part by carrying good sportsmanship 
into every-day competition and by training better men for 
the school team. 

Team play and individual play when properly adminis- 
tered teach lessons of sportsmanship to the participant. 
Sportsmanship is only “playing fair’ expressed in one word. 
It has as its major qualities, honor, courtesy, and unselfish- 
ness. A high degree of co-operation requires a superior type 
of sportsmanship, The intramural director has the oppor- 
tunity to aid in developing the highest type of sportsmanship. 

Due to opportunities for developing co-operation and social 
contacts, intramurals develop student leaders. The man- 
ager, referee, scorer, and player must develop qualities in 
initiative and responsibility. The possession of these quali- 
ties will make him a leader in school life and later in civic 
life. 

No subject of the curriculum and no other extra-curricula 
activity contains such possibilities of promoting social devel- 
opment by preparing for recreation in leisure time as does 
the intramural program. Due to intense activity in the pro- 
duction of wealth, America has left this function to volun- 
tary agencies such as the Y. M. C. A., the church, etc. How- 
ever, with the increasing of leisure time for the masses it 
is becoming increasingly evident that the public school must 
also have a large part in solving this problem. The English 
school prepares for leisure and so well is this accomplished 
that among Englishmen a hobby is a mark of distinction. 
The British “Who’s Who” recognizes the place of hobbies in 
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British life by listing the recreations of those whose achieve- 
ments have caused their names to appear in the book. Eng- 
lishmen are interested in knowing how their fellow country- 
men spend their free time. 

Dr. Franklin W. Johnson outlines the following aims to 
be carried out in American schools in educating for the use 
of leisure time: “To provide for this aim the school should 
undertake (1) to set up standards and develop tastes which 
will help to determine the choice of proper forms of recrea- 
tion and pleasure, and, (2) to develop habits which will con- 
tinue to give enjoyment and recreation in leisure hours of 
mature life.’’! 

The intramural program in the high school seeks to carry 
out Dr. Johnson’s aims, First of all, the intramural pro- 
gram offers what might be termed “avocational guidance” 
in that it provides an opportunity for the student to become 
acquainted with various athletic forms of recreation. Par- 
ticipation is encouraged in at least one of each season’s sports. 
During the year the student will have acquired a fair first- 
hand knowledge of several sports, no one of which he fol- 
lows as an exclusive specialty. Later in life when he limits 
the number of his avocational activities he is afforded a 
much larger choice than he would otherwise have. 

Intramurals also develop habits which aid the continuance 
of a sport in adult life. The rudiments and rules of a game 
must be learned during the school period if a lasting interest 
is to be carried over into adult life. 

Intramural athletics contribute to the moral development 
of the boy by: 

a. Providing clean recreation for leisure time. 

b. Providing ethical training of a positive nature. 

ce. Providing the highest type of hero for the boy to 

emulate. 

d. Easing the sex strain by strenuous activity. 


1 Johnson, Franklin W. The Administration and Supervision of the High 
School, pp. 22-3. 
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Studies show that a city boy does very little worth-while 
play during his spare time. Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of 
Men of the University of Illinois, says: 

“Practically every bad habit a boy develops, every moral 
misstep that he makes, may be traced to the misuse of leisure 
time.’ 

In his regular employment a person is under restraint 
of authority, but the employment of his leisure is regulated 
by himself. 

In a positive way intramural athletics offers an ethical 
training in teaching fair play, team work, respect for stu- 
dent official’s decisions, adherence to training rules and to 
the rules of the game. 

Equal, if not greater, results upon moral character are 
obtained by giving the adolescent boy a hero to emulate who 
is morally clean. He is at the age of hero worship. Usually 
his ideal is an athlete. The intramural director has the oppor- 
tunity of qualifying as the boys’ hero. By living an exem- 
plary life himself and by directing attention to those ath- 
letes who lead clean lives the director can be a great force 
for good in the school. 

A fourth means of aiding the moral development of the 
boy is the easing of the sex strain by providing strenuous 
athletic activity for all boys. 

Mental development, due to participation in intramural 
athletics, is largely a by-product of the physical, social, and 
moral training. In addition to creating a sound body to 
house a clean mind, competitive athletics do afford oppor- 
tunity for mental alertness, keenness of discernment, prompt- 
ness of decision, and general intellectual initiative. While 
no definite studies are available to show correlation between 
intramural participation and mental development there can 
be little doubt that health, physical vigor, social intelligence, 
and morality are an aid to better scholarship. 


2 Warden, Randall D. The Daily After-School Life of Boys, American Phy- 
sical Educational Review, Vol. XXIV, pp. 1-9. 
3 Clark, Thomas Arkle. The High School Boy and His Problems, p. 82. 
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The aims of intramural athletics have a direct bearing 
upon three of the seven “Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education,” worthy use of leisure, health and ethical char- 
acter. In an indirect way worthy home membership and 
citizenship are aided while the command of fundamental 
processes and vocational training are aims upon which the 
intramural program has little or no bearing. 

The industrial changes have effected the aims of physical 
education in the high school in that there is now less physical 
strength required to secure a livelihood, that there is more 
leisure time for both the adult and the child and that there 
is a larger high school enrollment. These changes have 
caused the growth of the intramural movement which in- 
cludes more than is commonly thought of as physical educa- 
tion and accordingly aims at the physical, social, moral and 
mental development of the boy and girl. 


Solitude 


Far from the ruthless touch of worldly pride, 
Far from its taunting scorn we crave to hide; 
From inward strife we long to be rescued, 

For rest, to thee we flee, sweet solitude! 


For peace, to thy dear heart, we tearful creep, 
And drink the nectar from thy smiling lip; 
That, which was denied us by the blind, 
Embraced by thee, sweet solitude, we find.. 


Within thy glades, thy forests undefiled, 
Thy compassionate nature, unreviled, 
The strife-torn souls of mortals do include, 
Within thy purity, sweet solitude. 
Away with baubles, riches and desire, 
Which kill the hope, oppress the living fire ; 
The spirit’s genius alone believes, 
Beholding all, in solitude perceives. 
ROBERT STRATTON. 






































The Curse of the College 


G. H. ESTABROOKS, COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y, 


QummmmMmMmammeDSTERDAY I picked up a certain magazine. 

Then for the first time a horrible truth dawned 

Y on me. I am a slave to an institution which 
menaces the very life of the country. 

Actually I am just a retiring college profes- 
sor but I hung my head in shame as the awful 
facts were hammered home. A Liberal Arts 
college I discovered was impractical, high brow 
and a place wherein the best brains of our country spend four 
years in sodden debauchery. Here our youth, coming pure 
and uncontaminated from high school and prep school have 
their ideals undermined and are taught habits of laziness 
and vice which are as millstones around their necks in years 
to come. The fraternities absorb their precious time in horse 
play and social trivialities, the athletic department turns them 
out professional athletes, and the teaching staff spoonfeeds 
them a mess of impractical trash which can never help in the 
earning of a livelihood. Utterly crushed, I went to bed. 

But this morning the sun shone. Sunshine in a northern 
New York winter may prompt any one to deeds of rashness 
so I took my pen firmly in hand determined to squelch some- 
body. You see, I am director of the placement bureau at 
my college. Nearly every outgoing senior consults with me 
as to his future. Outside firms and teachers agencies come 
to me when they wish to employ these men. I see every 
man in the institution at least once a year for a conference 
on his life’s work. I am supposed to be some sort of a spe- 
cialist in vocational guidance so I really have a little back- 
ground for my opinions. I advance them very haltingly as 
becomes a college professor when talking on really practical 
matters. 

Now, first of all let us realize that we are Americans. That 
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means we must be moving. The Englishman delights to keep 
Oxford just as it is; the German does the same with Heidle- 
burg. Visit Harvard or Yale at any time and you will see 
at least five hundred Italian laborers busy tearing it to pieces 
preparatory to putting it together again. As a nation we’ve 
got “pep.” Nothing dead about us! We don’t know where 
we're going but we sure are going somewhere. So realize 
that any institution from the Senate to the hot dog stand 
is due for criticism! 

Secondly, let us realize that we are far too energetic. Any 
one who has travelled in Europe readily notes the contrast. 
That means that we are in a hurry and want things done 
all at once. We’re practical, technical, commercial. We want 
to see returns for our money. Our culture is a joke com- 
pared to that of Europe, and our art doesn’t exist. Most of 
our outstanding names in these fields end in “ski” or “itz,” 
Somehow or other we suspect they are not good Mayflower 
stock. In other words we are more or less what Napoleon 
called the English, a nation of shopkeepers. Not only are we 
shopkeepers but we strive to be efficient shopkeepers. Even 
Napoleon who was in the habit of saying things about the 
English never accused them of this. We carry the attitude 
over to our colleges and demand to see cash return for our 
money. 

Perhaps this peculiar American temperament is to blame 
for our storm of criticism against the liberal arts college. 
At any rate it culminates in one peculiarity which causes the 
trained educator to harbor vague ideas of murder. The chem- 
ist is immune from outside interference. Just imagine what 
would happen if a layman entered the laboratory of a high- 
grade chemist and began telling him how to make synthetic 
grape fruit! I visualize him vanishing into outer darkness 
pursued by a barrage of breaking test tubes and chemical 
profanity. He would be gently and forcefully reminded that 
a chemist is supposed to know his own business and didn’t 
need outside advice in handling his evil-smelling concoctions. 
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And so all along the line. The engineer is left in peace, the 
doctor cuts up whom he may and the lawyer says what he 
will, undisturbed by the criticism of the vulgar herd. \ 

But on two points the layman seems to have a divine pre- 
rogative of dictating to the expert. One of these is on the | 
problem dealing with the education of the rising generation; . 
the other is on the equally important one of mixing cock- 
tails. Regretfully we turn our back on the latter. While 
alluring, enticing and appetizing it really has little to do with 
the theme of this article. 

I do not know but I sincerely wish some one would tell me 
why every one else knows more about my problem than I do 
myself. Scarcely an alumnus returns but strays into my : 
office. 

“Aha, you are in charge of vocational guidance here. Ex- i 
cellent idea. We should do more for these young men who 
are going out into the world. Now of course I do not know . 
much about the scientific end of vocational guidance, but in 
my opinion,” etc., etc., for half an hour. 

But why? My colleagues rest in peace. Minister, engineer, 
lawyer, teacher and business man seem to feel that my brother 
professors are competent to handle their tasks—or rather, : 
as competent as the dear old things could he ernected to he. 
Why does the world in general pick on the educator and insist 
on telling him how to do his job? , 

Right here might I be permitted a declaration of faith as 
an antidote to the prevalent gloom. Our liberal arts colleves 
are among the best institutions we have in modern society. 

The ideals which they uphold in the physical, mental and 
moral fields are of the very finest. And having indicated 
my insanity by that statement I will furnish absolute proof 
of my demented condition by further stating that they give 
excellent preparation for future life in the community. 

The vocational choices of my outgoing senior class wil! be 
roughly as follows: Ten to fifteen percent will enter the 
teaching profession, about five percent will go to medical 
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school, three percent to law school and two percent will enter 
engineering. Another small group will go into the ministry, 
while a few will try such professions as architecture, land- 
scape gardening or music. This will leave about seventy to 
seventy-five percent who will enter “business” and “indus- 
try” of some form or other. 

Here, of course, is just where the critic tears his hair and 
groans aloud—very loud. Just what do you do for these 
men to fit them for competition in the hard world of busi- 
ness? “Do you teach them shorthand and typewriting?” 
We don’t. “Have you a good course in accounting?’ We 
haven’t. “Have you a business school or a department of 
business attached to your institution?” We have not and 
won’t even consider it. “Then how in heaven’s name do you 
justify your existence?” 

“Well,” as Uncle Abraham would say, “you see, it’s this 
way.” Four years of college life is supposed to have had a 
very definite effect on the character of our students. For 
this period of time he has been rubbing shoulders with one 
thousand other young hopefuls and we trust that he has 
somehow or other learned how to handle himself and to 
handle other people, Then he has probably made a frater- 
nity and been subject to a couple of years’ drastic humiliation 
by his seniors. That is highly desirable. Far more impor- 
tant,—he has here received four years’ intensive training in 
social relations. He has learned how to behave more or less 
like a gentleman, has acquired a certain amount of social 
poise and has had his views on social relations broadened 
and deepened. 

Finally, he has been exposed to a certain number of col- 
lege courses and has, we hope, absorbed a few general ideas 
about himself and the universe. He may even have aspired 
to Phi Beta Kappa, in which case he probably has an excel- 
lent mind and has used it. 

That, I think, about sums up all we do or hope to do for 
our graduates who are entering business. I can hear an 
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answering wail of woe from my critics saying that I stand 
condemned by my own word. But just wait a moment. I 
have to place those men in business and I know a point or 
two myself. 

For instance, take the following example. A member of 
my senior class wishes to enter industry. He is a Phi Beta 
student and has been majoring in chemistry. He has done 
his work well and knows his subject in as far as a liberal 
arts college can train him. He has had very little to do with 
social life on the campus—too busy—and has never made a 
fraternity. They didn’t want him, and he probably wouldn’t 
have gone if they did. Much too busy! He had no athletic 
record, either. Good, healthy body and all that, but had never 
tried for a team. Very much too busy for such things. But 
he was a rattling good chemist, had a “good character” and 
was certainly hard working and industrious. 

I wrote a chemical firm in a nearby city with reference 
to him and received an answer by return mail from one of 
our Alumni. 

Dear Sir: 

I regret to say that we have no openings at present for 
the type of man you mention. Business is slack and we are 
cutting down our personnel. Should anything open up in 
the near future we will be glad to let you know. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. K. Smith 

Next day I had an interview with another senior. His 
scholastic record was fair only. In his first year he had 
made the freshman football and basketball teams. An injury 
had then removed him from sport. Since that time he has 
been running everything on the campus. He has been presi- 
dent of the Y. M, C. A., assistant manager of football, man- 
ager of basketball, vice president of the senior governing 
board, secretary of his class and had just sort of had his 
finger in everything. But, mark you, only a fair—almost a 
poor—scholar. 

Being wise in the ways of firms I again wrote this same 
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chemical firm. The boy in question, by the way had spe- 

cialized in geology. I pointed out that he had the energy 

of five ordinary men and was willing to accept any responsi- 

bility. Moreover if plain common sense could solve a prob- 

lem he’d solve it—but he was “all wet” on book learning. 
Once again I received an answer by return mail. 


My dear Mr. Estabrooks :-— 

I am very much interested to hear about Mr. So-and-So. 
Our factory is, as you know, one of the largest in Northern 
New York and prospects were never brighter for really 
capable young men. I feel certain we can give Mr. So-and-So 
the opening he desires and would be glad to see him per- 
sonally next time he visits the city. 

Please have him see us before signing up with any other 
firm, 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. K. Smith. 
With this was a note for my own unofficial consumption. 

Thanks, old man. The two fellows you sent us last year 
are making good. Be sure we get first crack at this chap 
and any others like him. G. K. 


It is really remarkable how the employment situation can 
change overnight. But perhaps I make my point. A senior 
comes to me and talks of entering chemistry. I immediately 
jump all over him, as they say. If he enters a chemical lab- 
oratory with his present training he will always be a shop 
boy. When the firm wants an ideal chemist it will seek the 
article where it is produced, namely in the big university 
with the high-grade school. The college cannot compete here. 
If he is willing to go on to this school, all well and good but 
we cannot give him this training. 

This same holds for business. We do not give technical 
training. If the firm wants a bookkkeeper it will go to a 
stenographic school; if it wants an electrical engineer it will 
go to one of our great engineering schools; and if it wants 
a geologist it will not come to the liberal arts college. We 
can and do prepare for the graduate work in the university 
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but we do not attempt to compete in these fields. That would 
be rank folly. We merely give the preparation, the cultural 
background, the social poise. 

An alumnus entered my office the other day. 

“What do you know about Mr. Jones? I am Mr. Smith 
of class of ’01 from the Pit-and-Pat Toothpick Factory. He 
has applied for a position.” 

“Well, he’s a very fine chap indeed!” 

“Yes, yes, but what has he done in college?” 

“Let’s run down to the registrar’s office and look up his 
grades.” 

“Oh h—. I mean what has he done? What teams has 
he made, what is his fraternity, what clubs has he managed, 
is he a gentleman, can he meet people and talk to them, can 
he handle men, has he common sense? I’m not interested 
in his grades.” 

“But don’t you want him to know something about eco- 
nomics or business management.” 

“See here, young man, you’ve got a lot to learn. We'll 
teach him economics and business management in short 
order or throw him out on his ear. He'll learn all he has to 
know about these things and learn it quick when he gets in 
my factory. You know very well what I mean and you know 
the man. Has he common sense and energy and is he a 
gentleman, is he a hard worker? In short will he fit into 
my system?” 

“Well, Mr. Smith, you see it’s this way—” 

“You mean you can’t recommend him?” 

“Well, Sir, you see—” 

“Thanks! Why didn’t you say so in the first place. Now 
what else have you got in that senior class?” 

We looked through the cellege publication which has the 
photos and campus records of the men. He went through 
them all carefully and then returned to one man. 

“Let’s see. Manager of this, assistant manager of that, 
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steward of his fraternity, fair grades, good appearance. Is 
he a gentleman?’ 

“He is.” 

“Is he popular on the campus?” 

“He is.” 

“Will you recommend him?” 

“T will.” 

“That’s fine. Have him look me up at the hotel tomorrow.” 

One final example. I was in New York and met one of 
our alumni who was doing very well in banking. Under 
him in the office there were a dozen bookkeepers. I asked 
him how we could help our graduates prepare for a business 
career. 

“Well, now, I think a good course in bookkeeping would 
help.” 

“Walker,” said I. “Suppose you had been trained as a 
bookkeeper! Where would you be in this office?” 

“Why, I suppose I’d be right out there with the others.” 

“Exactly. You get my point?” 

“T think so. We'd best leave the old college as it is.” 














Ideas and Ideals of Teachers 


I. D. WEEKS, PROFESSOR OF RURAL EDUCATION 
NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


o mmmoMMMeS RESIDENT Coolidge said, “It is not too much 

to say that the wants of the teacher are the 

P wants of civilization,” In the same tenor it 

might likewise be said, that the ideas and ideals 

of the teachers of today are the ideas and ideals 

of tomorrow’s citizenry. In his “Unknown 

| Teacher,” Henry Van Dyke says, “He shares 

cmmucomM€£?> with the boys and girls the best treasures of 

his mind.” Are these treasures to be permeated with lofty 

aspirations or are they down in “the sties of unleashed fleshy 
vice?” 

During the past few months a study was conducted to 
ascertain what teachers and preparatory teachers were think- 
ing relative to important and significant ideals and institu- 
tions. For it is believed that the teacher’s attitude and phi- 
losophy of life in its multitudinous ramifications will find 
expression directly or indirectly in the lives of youth. Mark 
Hopkins says, “‘Not all the books on all the shelves, but what 
the teachers are themselves.” 

The author is well aware that the study is not wholly scien- 
tific. In the first place some of the statements and ques- 
tions may have been vague and misleading. In the second 
place the answers are at best rather subjective. However, 
the conclusions are more than sheer personal opinion. 

The following questionnaire was given to two hundred 
and twenty-five students in classes in Education and Psy- 
chology at the State Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska. 

1. Underscore the factor below that has been most influ- 
enced by the home! (Health 34, vocation 16, honesty 36, 
justice 6, service 18, religion 21, morals 87.) 
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2. Which has influenced you the most in these respects, 
the HOME 187, or SCHOOL, 32. 

8. Did you attend high school because (you liked it) 188, 
(folks insisted that you attend) 11, or (your friends at- 
tended) 7. 

4. Do you feel that you spent your time profitably while 
in high school? YES 199, NO 23. 

5. Do you feel any obligation to the community that made 
a high school education possible? YES 209, NO 14. 

6. What do you believe to be the purpose of education? 
(Raise standard of living and better citizenship.) 

7. Why have you come to college? (Learn up-to-date 
teaching, higher education, become a better citizen, and train 
for a profession.) 

8. What do you believe to be the purpose of a college edu- 
cation? (Fit one for life’s work. Help broaden and progress.) 

9. Would you want a relative or friend of yours to have 
a college education? YES 174, NO 26. 

10. Do you feel that an education will relieve you of hard 
work? YES 17, NO 196. 

11. Are you desirous of getting an education in order 
that you might win social approval? YES 75, NO 156. 
HOME 

1. Do you expect to have a home of your own? YES 
167, NO 20. Do you feel that a woman should work out- 
side of the home? YES 100, NO 132. 

2. Which do you prefer a (business or professional career, 
69) or a (home 142). 

8. Do you feel it to be the task of the home to teach char- 
acter? YES 211, NO 6. 

4. Do you desire to rear a family? YES 165, NO 40. 
CHURCH 
RELIGION 

1. Do you belong to church? YES 160, NO 58. 

2. Do you attend church? YES 190, NO 20. 
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3. Do you belong to the same church as your parents? 
YES 1438, NO 52. 

4. Do you take an active part in the work of the church? 
YES 128, NO 87. 

5. Has the church influenced your conduct? YES 181, 
NO 24. 

6. Do you attend church because you (think that you 
should, 24) of (think it worth while, 182)? 

7. What do you consider the purpose of the church? 
(Religious teaching so as to live better lives, influences people 
to be better morally, makes for higher ideals, and makes bet- 
ter citizens.) 

8. Are you religious? YES 177, NO 39. 

9. Do you believe in sects, denominations, creeds, etc? 
YES 104, NO 104, 

10. Do you believe in prayer? YES 193, NO 18. 

11. Do you believe in a hereafter? YES 203, NO 8. 

12. Would you like to be a minister or a minister’s wife? 
YES 24, NO 198. 


AMUSEMENTS OR RECREATIONS 


1. How do you spend your leisure time? (Reading, 
music, recreation, swimming, movies, sewing, dancing, social 
affairs, outdoor sports.) 

2. Do you like to read? YES 209, NO 11. 

3. Books read this year were: (Ben Hur, Main Street, 
Rim of the Prairie, Covered Wagon, Thundering Herd, 
Keeper of the Bees, Brown Mouse, Helen of the Old House.) 

4. The magazines read were: (American, McCall’s, Lit- 
erary Digest, Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home Journal.) 

5. Do you read the newspapers? YES 200, NO 22. 

6. What part of the paper are you most interested in? 
(Sports 54, society 63, funnies 78, markets 28, crime 52, poli- 
tics 40, social 54, industrial 88.) 

7. Do you like music? YES 221, NO 5. 

8. Do you attend the movies? YES 189, NO 22. 

9. How often? (From once a week to once a month.) 
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10. Do you dance? YES 128, NO 90. 

11. Why? (Recreation, rhythm of music, associating 
with friends.) NO. (Parents don’t approve, never learned.) 

12. How often do you go to dances? (Average is once a 
week to once a month.) 

18. Do you pet? YES 99, NO 181. 


POLITICS—VOCATION 


1. Would you like to be a politician? YES 34, NO 187. 

2. Why or why not? (Why: Know more about my coun- 
try and make better living conditions. Why not: Does not 
appeal. Am not interested. Too deep. Dishonest work done.) 

3. If you could have a good start in any of the follow- 
ing vocations, which would you prefer? (Preacher, teacher 
Ist, nurse 2nd, stenographer 3rd, physician 4th, lawyer 5th, 
farmer, clerk, dentist, merchant.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Who is your ideal woman? (Mother, Florence Night- 
ingale, Joan of Arc, a teacher.) 

2. Who is your ideal man? (Father, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Washington, a minister.) 

3. What one person has influenced your life more than 
any one else? (Mother, father, a teacher, Helen Keller.) 

4. Who is your favorite author? (Harold Bell Wright, 
Zane Grey, Gene Stratton Porter, Kathleen Norris, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allen Poe.) 


SUMMARY 


1. The home seems to be more potent in inculcating ideals 
and ideas of health, vocation, honesty, justice, service, 
religion and morals than the school. 

The larger portion of these students attended high school 
because they desired to do so and not because they were 
compelled to attend. 

3. Most of the teachers felt some obligation to that com- 

munity which made an education possible for them. 
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Better citizenship and a higher standard of living were 
given as the purposes of education. 

To prepare for a vocation and to broaden life’s horizon 
seems to be the purpose of the college. 

Contrary to a common fallacy existing among laymen, 
education will not relieve one from work. 

The large percent of these teachers expect to have a 
home of their own. 

They prefer a home to either a business or professional 
career. 

A majority indicated their desire to rear a family. 
They attend church and most of them belong to some 
church. 

Approximately two-thirds belong to same church as do 
their parents. 

A goodly number are active in the program of the church, 
Many of the teachers feel that the church has influenced 
their conduct. 

Four-fifths of those answering the questionnaire feel 
that the church is worthwhile. 

The group was evenly divided as to belief in sects, creeds 
and denominations. 

Belief in prayer is accepted by all but a negligible 
minority. 

Most of them believe in a future life. 

The movies, reading, and sports seemed to be the most 
common ways of spending leisure time. 

The newspapers are read by teachers. There was no 
preference shown for any particular section of the paper. 
There was almost an unanimous agreement in express- 
ing a desire for music. 

Frequent attendance at the movies is not uncommon 
among members of the teaching profession. 

The majority dance for the recreation, the rhythm of 
music and opportunity to associate with friends. 

A majority of the teachers admit that they pet. 
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Harold Bell Wright, Zane Grey, Gene Stratton Porter, 
Kathleen Norris, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Edgar 
Allen Poe were the favorite authors. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Unless it becomes more common for boards of education 
to employ married women as teachers, there will con- 
tinue to be a transient personnel in the ranks of the 
teaching profession, for the reason that so many of 
these women express a desire to have homes of their 
own and a further desire of rearing a family. 
Teachers as a group seem to be a religious folk. This 
religious ideal may be rather dogmatic, traditional and 
sterile, but it is in keeping with the thinking of the 
masses. 

3. Teachers are not different from other classes in their 
choice of amusement and recreation. 

4. They belong to “the great middle class,” if the most 
popular magazines and favorite authors are any indi- 
cation. 

The foregoing summary and conclusions tend to show that 
teachers resemble the folk in “Main Street” in their ideas 
and ideals of amusement, recreation, religion, education, 
home and literature. While these ideals are probably moral 
and many times wholesome, they are not analytical or pro- 
found in thought. 

It may be true that the lack of maturity of many of the 
persons answering this questionnaire would explain in part 
the commonplace thinking, in as much as the ideas of young 
teachers may not be definitely and permanently formed. 
However, many of the teachers going into the public schools 
are young and inexperienced and will exercise either a posi- 
tive or negative influence over boys and girls. In lieu of 
this the citizenry of the morrow is not destined to rise far 
in advance of the citizenry of today. 
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World Production and Consumption of Rubber 


OLIVE NOLAN, DEARBORN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


USES OF RUBBER. 
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IFTY years ago the uses of rubber were few, 
but now the civilized world depends on rubber 
for its comfort, its health, its safety, its neces- 
sities, and its luxuries. There is scarcely an 
industry that does not use rubber products of 
some kind. Pneumatic riveting machines for 
construction work; valves for dynamos; hose 
for fires; derricks for mines, quarries and oil 
fields; and belts for machinery in mills and factories, are all 
dependent on rubber. No less important are rubber coats, 
shoes and hats for all people obliged to brave stormy weather; 
rubber sheets, mattresses, gloves, ice bags, hot-water bags 
and pillows for the sick room; parts of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, bathroom equipment, and fruit-jar rings for 
the home, typewriter parts, stamps, erasers, bands and eleva- 
tor parts for the office, hard rubber for radios and telephones, 
insulation for electric wires everywhere, and above all, auto- 
mobile tires. All these, especially the latter, have created an 
enormous demand for rubber. Transportation as an industry 
causes a huge demand for rubber. The automobile uses rub- 
ber for tires, battery cells, generators, insulation, door checks 
and weather strips. Trains use rubber for steam hose, insu- 
lation, lighting, belts and air-brakes. Insulation, some floor- 
ing, plumbing, valves and safety appliances on ocean liners 
require much rubber. Airplanes use rubber for wings, tires, 
inflated boats for forced landings, and rubber hose covering 
of copper tubes. 
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IMPORTANCE OF RUBBER. 
Rubber is distinctly an American product, despite its suc- 
cessful transplanting elsewhere; rubber manufacture is largely 
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American; American airmen are quite to the front, with 
“Lindy” leading; advertising is a great American trait; so, 
it seemed most appropriate for the June issue of a rubber 
magazine to feature a picture of Colonel Lindbergh and his 
airplane with this caption: 


“RUBBER INSURED LINDY’S SAFETY.” 


Then came, in smaller type, this explanation: “Gasoline and 
oil feed lines were encased in soft, elastic tubing to absorb 
dangerous vibration. Other rubber accessories, in addition 
to Silvertown tires, were landing-gear shock absorbers, and 
an inflatable rubber aircraft.” A clever bit of timely adver- 
tising which certainly stressed the importance of rubber! The 
world need of rubber is well appreciated at present. Far- 
sighted men realized some years ago that more rubber was 
needed than could be produced from the Brazilian forests 
under existing circumstances. 


RUBBER REGIONS. 


Rubber will grow wherever there is a very warm, moist 
climate not frequented by high winds. That means, of course, 
in the tropics. Geographers picture a rubber belt around the 
earth, thirty degrees each side of the equator. The bulk of 
the best rubber grows in an inner belt about ten degrees north 
and ten south of the equator. That inner belt includes the 
wild rubber forests of Brazil and the plantations of Malay 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

BRAZIL. 


For years, Brazil was the greatest source of rubber. Valu- 


able rubber trees grew wild in the forests of Brazil along the 
banks of the Amazon river. This rubber is commonly known 
as Para, after the town of Para from which large quantities 
were, and still are, exported yearly. The Brazilian rubber 
forests are located from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Amazon river, in a dense tropical 
jungle, where rubber gathering is a dangerous business. Few 
white men care to live in this tropical climate; native labor 
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is limited, unskilled, and difficult to obtain; transportation is, 
at all times, a problem; all of which greatly reduces the actua} 
output of Brazil’s immense rubber potentiality. 

The rubber trees are scattered among many other kinds 
in the forests, and the rubber gatherer must hack his way 
through miles of dense jungle to find the trees. The river is 
the only highway,—so the sap can be gathered only from the 
trees near the river, since the gatherer must return each night 
to his camp. Another disadvantage is that the Amazon coun- 
try has a rainy season which lasts half the year, thus hinder- 
ing the rubber output, since much of the jungle is actually 
flooded for months. 

It is hard to get rubber gatherers there, because life in the 
jungle is lonely and dangerous, as the men are compelled to 
work far from their families and friends, in constant danger 
from wild beasts, reptiles and fevers. Also, the rubber so 
obtained is not always clean or of high quality. There are 
millions of rubber trees yet untapped in Brazil. In fact, of 
the three hundred millions, only about one per cent have been 
tapped. It was no shortage of rubber supply that caused the 
transfer of the world’s rubber source. Rather it was these 
unfavorable conditions of lack of skilled labor, unhealthful 
living conditions, and distance from ports. 


WICKHAM’S EXPERIMENT. 


It is a coincidence that coffee became a staple product of 
Brazil at about the time that the rubber trade shifted to the 
Middle East. To be sure, it was the ruination of the coffee 
crop of India by a blight that spurred on the scientific investi- 
gations and experiments with rubber in the East. Wickham 
believed that rubber could be made to take the place economi- 
cally of the blighted coffee crop there. He also saw that there 
were difficulties that would keep the wild crop of Brazil from 
keeping pace with the growing demand. Wickham got his 
idea of planting rubber trees in India at about the same time 
that men in America began to experiment with the automo- 
bile. Mechanical experts claim that automobiles could never 
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have become the swift, comfortable vehicles of today without 
pneumatic tires. Brazil, under present circumstances, could 
never have hoped to supply the demand of the automobile 
industry, but the Far East plantations were ready, and Wick- 
ham’s experiment was proven a great success. He took the 
seeds from Brazil to the Botanical Gardens in Kew, England. 
When they were partly grown, he took them to Ceylon, where 
he planted them in the open, in rows, with a view to con- 
venience in tapping. 


RUBBER IN THE FAR EAST. 


These grew and flourished, and, after five years, were 
tapped. These plantations spread to Malaya, Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo. Today rubber plantations cover an area of 
3,000,000 acres, with a yeariy output of 360,000 tons. Twenty 
years ago Brazil produced practically all the rubber used in 
the world, while today she produces less than one-tenth. Such 
has been the progress of plantations! 

The principal countries producing plantation rubber are: 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Ceylon, India, Sarawak, French 
Indo-China, British North Borneo, Siam, and various parts 
of Africa. The chief centers of wild rubber production are: 
Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Mexico, Central America, and parts of 
Africa. All these countries are within the “rubber belt.” 

The British control about 80 per cent of the rubber planta- 
tions, while we control only 3 per cent of the entire planta- 
tions; despite the oft quoted fact (misleading to some people) 
that the United States Rubber Company owns the largest 
single rubber plantation in the world. 

Perhaps a description of this will show the great superi- 
ority of this plantation growing over jungle production. In 
this plantation on the island of Sumatra is an orchard of 
rubber trees,—laid out and cared for as carefully as a fruit 
orchard in America. It is about the size of the District of 
Columbia and employs twenty thousand men to care for its 
five million trees. The company has erected good houses, pro- 
vided plenty of well-cooked food, schools, hospitals, recrea- 
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a 
tions, and good sanitary conditions. The laborer is healthy 
and happy, and consequently efficient. Groups of botanists, 
chemists and arboriculturists are constantly studying the 
trees here, to increase the yield and decrease tree diseases, 
It is wholly under modern and scientific management. How- 
ever, it is a tremendous undertaking. The site has to be 
well chosen, with even temperature and rainfall; the soil has 
to be tested; there has to be protection from wind; the dense 
jungle has to be cleared away, wholly or in part (as the need 
of “clean clearing’ is still a mooted question); there must 
be a steady labor supply and a convenient shipping port. 
Even after the trees are planted, they have to be guarded from 
wind and disease before they are ready to tap. Various 
methods of tapping are used in different places, and experi- 
ments are being made constantly to increase the yield and 
improve the quality. 


OuR INTEREST IN RUBBER. 


Because the United States uses more rubber than any other 
country, and because the British and Dutch control the world’s 
rubber supply (which compels us to import the enormous 
amount needed for our rubber manufacturing), the United 
States has turned to her tropical possessions as a possible 
source of her rubber supply. The Hawaiian Islands and some 
of the Philippines have the right conditions for rubber grow- 
ing. Many experiments are being carried out in those islands 
at present. It may be found that some portions of our irri- 
gated southwestern states can produce rubber, in fact, Mara- 
thon, Texas, is doing so now. The difficulty in the Philippines 
is due to the land laws; but these can be modified. The law 
at present restricts the number of acres that can be owned 
by individuals, and so forbids large holdings. A recent news- 
paper article showed a proposed plan to acquire and use land 
without breaking the law and still without the necessary and 
slow “machinery” required to modify the law. The United 
States will probably be able to obtain the use of the land for 
rubber plantations very soon. 
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We stand today as the greatest importers of crude rubber, 
the greatest manufacturers of rubber, the greatest consumers 
of rubber, and the greatest exporters of manufactured rubber 
goods. The Far East leads in rubber production, with Singa- 
pore (no longer Para) the chief rubber port of the world. 
The figures of recent statistics show that Singapore exported 
more crude rubber than all the other rubber ports together 
last year. England and her colonies are our largest buyers 
of rubber goods, but we export to the entire world. 

So far, we have given thought to production; but the trans- 
portation of rubber is also a big industry. Rubber manufac- 
turing is very important in our country, and since the rubber 
has to be transported to us from plantations or jungle by 
water and land routes, that makes the transportation loom 
large. Here again, we depend on the British for her mer- 
chant marine for ocean shipping. 

Akron, Ohio, is the most noted rubber manufacturing cen- 
ter of our country; but in and around Boston there has de- 
veloped a rubber boot and shoe industry as statistics quite 
plainly show. Boston’s lead there is due to an early start, 
nearness to ports, and skilled labor. Rubber manufacturing 
centers are now growing up in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. If we were studying sociology, it would be 
interesting to point out the contrasts between life in Akron, 
Ohio, and in the Brazilian jungle. Since we are interested in 
production, suffice it to say that the Akron factories are models 
of modern cleanliness, sanitation and efficiency. 

It is interesting to note that rubber is no exception to the 
rule that “No industry can be isolated from others.” The 
list of materials used in compounding and vulcanizing rubber, 
such as sulphur, carbon black, whiting, litharge, China clay, 
aniline, and many others, go to show some of the industries 
related to rubber. If, in addition, we consider the commodi- 
ties needed to feed, clothe and shelter all the workers on 
rubber and its “by-products,” we have some idea of the im- 
mensity of the whole problem. 

Great Britain’s restriction of rubber production was due to 
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an over-production in the Far East. The result of it gave 
Holland a great advantage, temporarily, at least. The next 
few years will prove the wisdom or the fallacy of Stevenson’s 
plan. 

The rise of prices caused a boom in rubber reclaiming in 
our country; that is, collecting and treating rubber scrap to 
make it fit for a commercial product. In fact, this is now a 
big industry. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER. 


What is to be the future of rubber? One thing is sure: 
we must have rubber for our many needs, especially for auto- 
mobile tires. Of course, there are substitutes, but rubber 
will always be in demand.' There are two ways of meeting 
the demand: extending the cultivated areas of rubber, and 
increasing the yield per tree. 

\ The regions of the lower Amazon will probably be made 
into plantations, even though at a terrific expense; the United 
States will probably extend her rubber activities in Hawaii 
and the Philippines; our southwestern states may produce in 
quantity, and the rubber regions of Africa will surely be 
developed. The Firestone Company has acquired large areas 
in Liberia, and the British are investigating the cultivation of 
the South African rubber plants. These two facts go to show 
the keen competition in the rubber market. 


Wuy? 


Because well or ill, on foot, in motors, or in trains, on land, 
in ships on the sea, in planes in the sky, in the mines and the 
subways below the earth, in fair weather and in storm, to 
control natural forces, for health, for comfort, for safety, 
and for progress, we need rubber, and the history of econom- 
ics proves without the shadow of a doubt that nature and 
science have always fulfilled the demands for supply; ‘there- 
fore the outlook for rubber is promising. 

The world will continue to be (as you no doubt are, after 
these many pages) rubber-tired. 








Some Symptoms of Intelligence 
HAROLD T. EATON, A. M. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BROCKTON HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKTON, MASS. 


HES ANY times it is difficult for the teacher to size 
up the class at the beginning of the year, and 
M it is sometimes extremely difficult for the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent to arrange classes, 
mcumumes especially when it is possible to make several 
i classes of the same grade of work. Teachers, 
= superintendents, and principals would all like 
to know the mental calibre of each member of 
class. It is impossible, as yet, to devise any scheme which 
is one hundred percent. accurate, but at the same time, any 
objective means of classification of students that is better 
than mere opinion deserves a little attention. 

It is with the hope that the following suggestions may 
prove of value that the writer offers them to the attention 
of educators. For a number of years, he has used these 
simple methods of diagnosing the mentality of pupils, and 
has found the results very worth while. Certain symptoms 
of intelligence, or for that matter, lack of it, are reasonably 
easy to find, and if they are not always absolutely accurate, 
they nevertheless deserve serious attention. 

There is always a danger that the inexperienced teacher 
may form from the results of tests arbitrary rule-of-thumb 
conclusions, which are not justified by the facts. Pupils are 
not pieces of machinery which can be governed absolutely 
by the putting on or the shutting off of the power. They 
are human beings, and this fact should never be forgotten. 
Although certain symptoms of intelligence are valuable to 
the educator, they do not necessarily tell the whole story. 
The wise teacher will always be clever enough to modify 
her judgment where it is necessary and advisable to do so. 

(1) In the first place, the age of the pupil in any given 
class is of importance. The average age of the high school 
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pupil is as follows: First year, 14-15; second year, 15-16; 
third year, 16-17; fourth year, 17-18. The pupil who is very 
much over age may seem to do fairly good work until the 
fact is noted that he is really accomplishing in a mediocre 
manner work which he should have done several years pre- 
viously. The under-age pupil many times seems to be doing 
average work, but when the fact is noted that he is doing 
work far ahead of what might be expected from his age, 
one realizes that he is superior rather than average. It is 
always worth while to keep the record of each pupil’s age 
in the class record book, and to note especially the pupils of 
the class who are either very much under or very much 
over age. 

The under-age and over-age cases are worth further inves- 
tigation. It may be found that the over-age student has 
left school for some valid reason, and has later returned to 
resume his work. In a case like this, the age itself means 
very little. At the same time, it will probably be found 
that about 75% of the over-age pupils are dull, while con- 
versely, nearly 75% of the under-age pupils will be doing 
superior work. 

(2) The past scholarship of the pupil is relatively impor- 
tant, but is no absolute criterion from which to judge his 
present and future performance. Still, when it is possible, 
it is generally wise to find out what kind of work the pupil 
has done in previous years. Some years ago, the writer 
made a study of pupils who were repeating various courses 
[“The Intelligence of Pupils who Repeat,” School and Soci- 
ety, February 3, 1923], and the results showed that over 
half of them were below average high school intelligence. 
About 50% of the time, then, previous failure demonstrates 
that the pupil is not exceptionally bright. On the other hand, 
one must not forget that the other 50% of the time, the 
student has failed because of lack of application. 

(3) Another sign of intelligence can be noted in the result 
of any simple vocabulary test. Dr. Terman states that “the 
Stanford test [vocabulary] gives a mental age correct within 
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one year in about 60% of the cases, and within a year and 
a half in 80% of the cases.” [Terman: Intelligence of School 
Children, pages 308-309.] Of course the ideal way of giving 
a vocabulary test is to give it to each pupil individually, but 
for the busy teacher that is not always possible. If the 
test is written on the board, and the pupils are asked to 
write the definitions of the words of the test, the results 
should be reasonably accurate. The papers can be corrected 
by the teacher, or, if necessary, by the members of the class. 
If a one-hundred word test is used, the pupils of 13 should 
define correctly forty-five words; the pupils of 14, fifty 
words; the pupil of 15, fifty-seven words; the pupil of 16, 
sixty-five words; the pupils of 17, seventy; and the pupil 
of 18, seventy-five or better. Sixty-five correct definitions 
represents average adult intelligence, although the results of 
the army testing would seem to demonstrate that for the 
nation as a whole, the average results would be much lower 
than this. If the fifty-word test is used, the average re- 
quirement should be halved. Disregarding the results 
achieved by pupils who suffer because they do not know 
the English language, the test will be found remarkably 
accurate. 

(4) The ability to read correctly, clearly, and with expres- 
sion is in itself a sign of reasonable intelligence, since read- 
ing shows an adequate vocabulary. If the pupils are given 
the opportunity to read, both silently and orally, and are 
then graded by results into three or four classes, it will be 
found that the best readers are, on the whole, the more intel- 
ligent pupils. 

After these few simple tests have been given, it is valu- 
able to place the results in the record book. A small space 
will be sufficient to give the results of all tests. In conclu- 
sion, the writer states again that the average teacher who 
would like to size up a class at the beginning of the year 
will probably find the four tests mentioned very satisfactory 
as long as she avoids making the mistake of considering them 
infallible. 








A “Progressive” in Traditional Clothing 


My right hand seemed always to be moving, sketching, 
tracing, drawing, dreaming—this lonely pine, that last little 
blossom, the tumble-down fence, anything. I loved to do it. 
It made me happy so to express my heart. 

A queer tiny figure I must have been and perhaps annoy- 
ing to most of my teachers. Numbers were so very unat- 
tractive unless softened with filigrees and decorations. A 
dictation was so stupid unless garbed in interpretive scrawls. 
So I thought. So I dreamed. 

In the History class notes were being taken down rather 
hurriedly. Somehow my hand started again tracing, draw- 
ing, idling, dreaming. I heard my name, jarring slightly on 
the decorative scheme. I continued to embellish my notes. 
A second jar flashed gratingly on my consciousness. Heaven 
ceased. Faintly I asked, “What, please?’ 

“Mary, you take that note book down to Mr. Wiggins. 
And ask him what he thinks about it!” These stern com- 
mands came over my shoulder from the teacher. 

Glancing at my book I saw my notes trailing off into pretty 
sketches, pictures, dreams, but no notes. Mechanically I 
arose and walked ever so gloomily to the office of the head- 
master. A kindly man was Mr. Wiggins, just and severe in 
his judgments. He answered my knock, bidding me enter. 

My hands were icy and my heart icier as I held out to 
him my poor note book, stammering that my teacher wanted 
to know what he thought of that. Past master of such events 
he looked me over, then glanced through the note book. 

“That is splendid, Mary. Keep that up and we can expect 
a lot from you one of these days.” With these words he 
grasped my hands, and Mr. Wiggins turned into a saint. 

The returning circulation propelled me back to my room 
with no uncertain steps to tell the teacher the exact words 
of the dear old man. 

Pityingly and sorrowfully did the teacher look at me. But 
her hand never went moving, scratching, flourishing, dream- 
ing: 





PAULINE BURKHARD, 
Newton Center, Mass. 








American Notes—Editorial 


After living many years in the schools and colleges as teacher, as 
well as pupil, in church work, and in business and editorial and 
social work, we are sure in our own mind that encouragement and 
praise, in whatsoever field we make the test, are better and more 
fruitful than criticism and faultfinding. Put it up to the next con- 
ference you attend and get the sentiment of the members attending. 
Put it up to yourself next Monday morning, as you start for school 
or college. Think back to your younger days and all along through 
your life of today, and ask yourself which helped you most. Then 
try it out in the school you are in; or, for that matter, in any envi- 
ronment: in the church, the lodge, the counting-room, the market, or 
on the farm! And if you are candid and truthful we are sure of 
your answer. You will say that an ounce of praise is always more 
valuable to you than a ton of reproof. This is the dictum of all 
mankind ! 

Nowhere is this more true than in the schoolroom,—be it in the 
Kindergarten or in the Elementary grades, or in the High School, 
or in the College or the University or Professional School. We talk 
glibly about discipline. Many school officials advocate it. Some of 
them delight in it. Some commit scholastic suicide because they 
carry it to such extremes. 

Happily, more and more are finding out a better way. They are 
turning to kindliness, friendliness, gentleness in leading their pupils 
onward in the paths of learning; they are cherishing the spark of 
truth and faith and goodness that has not yet gone out wholly from 
the heart and mind of any child, any human being, however handi- 
capped. Marvels are thus brought to light. Precious lives are saved. 
Evil is turned to good. Despair is turned to rejoicing! What min- 
istry is there that is greater or more beautiful than that of the 
conscientious and faithful teacher! 


Cuicaco Uviversiry EXTENDS DoRMITORY SYSTEM. Because of 
the difficulty of securing suitable rooms at reasonable rates for stu- 
dents of the University of Chicago, residence halls to accommodate 
nearly 800 students (400 men and 380 women) will be constructed, 
at a cost of about $3,000,000. Building of the dormitories at an 
early date is made possible by the promised contribution up to 40 per 
cent of the construction costs by a member of the board of trustees 
of the University. The new units will be arranged in quadrangles, 
probably south of the Midway, on ground owned by the University. 
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The plan is to house graduate students as far as practicable on the 
north side of the Midway and undergraduate students on the south 
side. With space at present available, the new units will assure 
accommodations for approximately 1,400 students, and it is hoped 
in the near future to raise the total accommodations to 2,000. An 
important feature of the project is ample provision for recreation 


grounds for intramural sports adjacent to the new halls. 


The Program of the State-Wide Institute on Parental Education 
at the headquarters, the Woman’s Club Building, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, February 13-15, was one to be remembered. The “key- 
note” was struck by the note on the first (outside) cover of the Pro- 
gram, in a quotation from the pen of Alfred E. Stearns, viz.: “There 
are tasks which none but parents can perform. There are relations 
which only parents can fill with their children. The questionings of 
childhood and youth can be answered safely only by wise parents who 
understand.’ Among the topics which were discussed were the fol- 
lowing: Spiritual Adjustment of Adolescent Youth; this was the 
theme of Dr. W. L. Poteat, President Emeritus, Wake Forest College, 
and which was further discussed by four other noteworthy speakers, 
Then came, The Place of Recreation in Child Development, the leader 
Superintendent Guy Phillips, President of State Association on 
Physical Education, and others; Child Guidance, with Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard,of the Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, and others. 
With other .able leaders the following topics were on the program, 
viz.: The Family and the Home; The Physical Development of the 
Changing Child; The Home-School Relationship; Life More Abun- 
lantly; Adolescent Worries, and The Problem of the Adolescent; 
What the Community Owes the Child; and A Summary of the Con- 


ference by Dr. Lindeman. We hope that these addresses will be 


published for wider reading. They are certainly worth naming, as 
suggestive to other school and parents’ associations. 


Do any of our readers of this magazine wish to see the world and 


broaden their experience and do untold good to humanity as a whole? 
If so, why not take one of the frequent United States Civil Service 
Examinations and accept work in another part of the world than 
that in which they were born and have always lived? The Editor 


of this magazine did something like this, long ago, and so he has a 


personal right to advise such action. Well, here is your opportunity 
(or one of them), viz.: 

The United States Civil Service Examinations are open to teachers 
of Secondary English and for Normal School Demonstration Teach- 
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ers; the applications for these positions will be rated as received until 
further notice. Condensing the official announcement, here is the 
opportunity 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the Philippine Service 
at 3,000 pesos to 3,200 pesos a year for teachers of Secondary 
English, and 3,000 to 3,400 pesos a year for normal school demon- 
stration teachers. The normal value of the Philippine peso equals 
50 cents in United States currency. With the exception of a few 
demonstration teachers, married couples and single men will be given 
preference in making appointments. Women only will be admitted 
to the examination for normal school demonstration teachers. The 
Philippine school year begins in the early part of June and ends 
with the month of March. So far as possible, all appointments of 
teachers are made with a view to their arrival in Manila before the 
beginning of the school year, which requires that the appointees sail 
from San Francisco or Seattle during the first week in May. In this 
way the contract period of two years expires with the school year. 
Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their physical ability and their education, 
training and experience. Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C.. 
or the secretary of the United States Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the post office or custom house in any city. 


THE HARMON FOUNDATION, Division of Student Loans, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York City, in 1922 established a fund of $150,000 to be 
oaned to students in affiliated colleges. To be eligible a student must 


e of junior standing or above, working toward a bachelor or highe 


degree with satisfactory character references and approved budget. 
A Harmon-College Co-operation Loan Fund is also established to 
aid students of sophomore grade and above. A special student loan 
fund aids juniors and seniors in unaffiliated colleges. German stu- 
dents are recommended by the Institute of International Education. 
In 1927-28 a total of $302,315 was outstanding in loans. Of this 
amount, including trust and co-operative money, $116,275 was loaned 
during the year. An average of 350 loans, in amounts varying from 
$150 to $300, are made annually at 6 per cent interest. Repayment 
begins six months after graduation at the rate of $5 a month to take 
eare of accumulated interest, and six months later at the rate of 
$10 a month. Additional 7 to 10 per cent (group guarantee) is 
charged to students and refunded with interest when the groups’ pay- 
ments are completed. 
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Notes from the U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boys’ Club to Fight Juvenile Delinquency in Chicago. The erec- 
tion of 25 new boys’ club buildings in the congested districts of 
Chicago is planned by the Chicago Boys’ Club, in a campaign to 
reduce juvenile delinquency in that city. Each club building is to 
cost $200,000, and will contain a gymnasium, swimming pool, game 
rooms, playgrounds, and other equipment. It is expected that the 
buildings will be completed during the next five years. 

The Children’s Theater, Tulsa. A children’s theater, maintained 
by the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, as the laboratory of a univer- 
sity course for the training of leaders in children’s theater methods, 
has already presented over a score of plays. About 400 children, 
5 to 15 years of age, are on the register and eager to take part. A 
tournament has been planned for the end of the present school year, 
in which children’s theaters throughout the state, grade and high 
school dramatic societies, and other community organizations, will be 
invited to participate. 

Mental Hygiene in the Public Schools. “Clearing classes” in the 
public school system, in which every child entering school for the 
first time shall be placed until expert teachers, by means of physical 
and mental tests, can determine the grade to which he should be 
assigned, have been suggested by Dr. Ira 8. Wile, of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York. Dr. Wile points out that at present the mentally 
defective children in ungraded classes receive more attention than 
the normal children. 
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Book Reviews 


LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Porter Lander 
MacClintock, A.M. The University of Chicago Press. $1.85. This book 
grew out of several years of experience in the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago. It gives results which all teachers might well 
study. It deals with poetry and prose. We recommend it unreservedly 
to teachers of all grades. There are 332 pages, loaded with valuable 
counsels and advice. 


RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES. Course IV. Life Problems. 
By John M. Cooper, D.D. Washington, D. C., from The Catholic Educa- 
tion Press. $1.25. This book gives excellent advice to young people on 
every-day conduct and the religious experience. We have no hesitation 
in saying that almost any one would get help from it,—whatever the 


religious opinions he may hold. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, for the School Year ending July, 1927. Vol. I. Pub- 
lished by the University of the State of New York. Signed by Frank 
P. Graves, President of the University and Commissioner of Education. 
Reports of this kind are always interesting and instructive to those 


who are concerned,—and who is not, in this republic, age, and state? 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y., we have the follow- 
ing: READINGS FOR THE FIFTH YEAR (First Half); Ditto (for the 
Second Half); and the same series for the Sixth Year. By William E. 
Grady and Paul Klapper. The compilers are respectively officials of the 
Department of Education, City of New York, and Professor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York. The publishers will no doubt 
be glad to send you further information, if you write them for cir- 


culars, etc. 


From The Macmillan Company: ALGEBRA WORK-BOOK, by J. G. 
Fowlkes, Howard B. Kingsbury, Raymond R. Wallace and Thomas T. 
Goff, all of the University of Wisconsin. Very helpful to students and 
teachers in getting clear conceptions and correct methods in Algebra 


problems. Price 80 cents. 


From the same publishers: PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN, by B. L. 
Ullman and A. W. Smalley. 174 pages of Tests. They will thoroughly 
show the grasp and accuracy of pupils’ work in this subject. The price 
is only 84 cents. 
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HANDY BOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Ruth M. Whitfield, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. This is at once simple and easy to under- 
stand; and, at the same time, accurate and scholarly; and the subject 
is one that every boy and girl, man and woman, should master. For 
we all have to frame sentences and to express opinions; and our speech 
determines, largely, our success, our station in life, and our reputation 
in social life. While the volume is comprehensive (there are 335 pages) 
it is easily carried in an ordinary pocket; and it is so well printed 
that it is a pleasure to have it in hand,—or to open it to read. You 
will soon learn much from it that will count in placing you as an 
intelligent person. And when you wish to express yourself, either by 
word of mouth or in letters to your friends and others, your words will 
carry,—and have beauty and force. 

REPRESENTATIVE SHORT-STORIES. Edited by Amanda M. Ellis. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City. A well made book, giving 
stories by such writers as Washington Irving, Edgar Allen Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Bret Harte, Kipling, Tolstoi, etc. The size of this book allures it 
into the pocket of the traveler for perusal during a journey. It is well 
adapted to the classroom also, The Notes and suggestions for further 
study will come in handy for the student. 

EXTRA CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. By Riverda H. Jordan (Cornell 
University). Price $2.50 net. T. Y. Crowell Company, New York. In- 
struction and suggestions for Entertainments, Dramatics, School Publi- 
cations, Social Organizations, Athletics, Military Drill, ete., etc. Excel- 
lent type, diagrams, etc. A book that should be in every school and 
college library. 

From The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y.: RATIONAL 
OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. There is 
also a series of Teachers’ Manuals and Keys. They will be found ad- 
mirable and up to date in their methods and arrangement. 

From the Child Study Association of America, 54 West 74th Street, 
New York: A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. Each book has been read by experts, and their work will 
be of real interest and use to parents, everywhere. 

THE STUDY OF POETRY, A Literary Supplement. By A. R. En- 
twistle, B.A. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Opens the door and cultivates 
appreciation! If the reader of this reference to this book will get it, 
he (or she) will be indebted to the author, the publishers, and the re- 
viewer. Every young person in our schools and colleges should learn 
to understand and love poetry. 
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CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. K. M. Monro and §S, A, 
Taintor. New York, the Globe Book Company. It will aid and train 
young students in their work on English composition,—both in writing 
and speaking. 

From The Bruce Publishing Company: GORDON PROGRESSIVE 
PLAN BOOK. Arranged by A. W. Gordon, State Department of Educa- 


tion, Augusta, Maine. 5 cents. It has sufficient space for a year’s 


work of 42 weeks. 

From The American Library Association: GEOGRAPHY AND OUR 
NEED OF IT. By J. Russell Smith. One of the helpful booklets in the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series. (Chicago.) The cloth edition is 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

From The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF BUSINESS PRACTICE. This is a Pad of Assignments, 
many of the pages containing forms and blanks for the student to fill 
out, thus giving knowledge and suggestions in business bookkeeping. 

From The English Journal Company (Chicago): CHICAGO PRAC- 
TICE TESTS FOR THE MASTERY OF THE MECHANICS OF WRITTEN 
ENGLISH. They are designed for individual work,—beginning with 
diagnostic tests. There are practice tests marked by an index number, 
and reference sheets presenting a clear statement, with illustration 
of the more important principles of mechanics. Price is 50 cents for 
the set. The test books (blue) can be re-ordered at 30 cents. Address 
6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


From Robert M. McBride & Company (New York, N. Y.) we have a 
paper-covered small book exploiting an evidently gifted writer of poetry 
and prose and plays. Its title is PAUL GREEN. The writer or editor 
is Barrett H. Clark. The editor exalts Paul Green; and the description 
of his literary ability seems to prove his genius. He took prizes during 
his educational course in school and college, went to the World War, 
returned and became a professor, was founder of The Carolina Play- 
makers, ete. Seemingly, this little book suggests that its “hero” will 
some time become universally known and produce many literary writ- 
ings in the future. 


Again, from The Gregg Publishing Company we have Fundamentals 
of Business. A COURSE OF JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. By C. E. 
jirch, B.S. in Ed., LL.B., M.Accts. The author’s claim seems to be sus- 
tained as one examines this volume; his aim is “to assist in vocational 
guidance”; “to teach business facts of general value”; and “to afford 


” 


elementary vocational training.” The book is a model of clarity and 


directness. No space is wasted. Everything “tells.” 
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We have space only for the titles and authors and publishers of the 
following, viz.: FAIRY FOLK STORY AND PICTURES, a “silent Reader 
with pictures to color,” by Miriam Mason Swain (16 cents a copy), Hall 
& McCreary Company, Chicago; and GENERAL LANGUAGE COURSE, a 
number in the International Auxiliary Language Association in the 
United States, Inc.,—the course being specially prepared by Helen §&. 
Eaton. This book makes clear the grammar of Esperanto. MANUAL 
FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Courses 103 and 104, published by the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. And WORKING MANUAL 
OF ORIGINAL SOURCES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Milton Con- 
over, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 


ADDITIONAL POEMS TO PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. This 
is another number in the Macmillan Company’s “Pocket Classics.” An 
excellent addition! 48 cents. 


Another handy volume in the same series as the above, is called 
SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER, THE SPECTATOR, AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS. Edited, with an Introduction, by Walter Graham, Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Illinois. 


PREMIERES AVENTURES DE ROBINSON CRUSOE. Daniel Defoe. 
A French edition of the famous Robinson Crusoe. With exercises and 
a vocabulary by Arthur Wilson-Greene, M.A. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.25. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Stephen Emery and 
Eva E. Jeffs. New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Price $1.85. 
N. B.—This book will be reviewed shortly by R. R. Goff, Director of 
Mathematics, New Britain, Conn., who is our Mathematical Book Re- 
viewer. 
THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution (for 1924- 
1925), Washington, D. C. By J. Walter Fewkes, Chief. Continues the 
operation of the Bureau in accordance with the Act of Congress ap- 
proved in June, 1924. It is a large volume, of 900 pages, with many 
illustrations. No doubt there is value in the annual volumes that pre- 
serve the facts that can be gathered today, that might be lost tomorrow 
if they were not thus studied and interpreted. What would we not 
give to be able to recite the details of the life of our fellow men in 
various parts of the world from the beginnings of human history! 

AMERICAN NEUTRALITY AND INTERNATIONAL POLICE. By 
Philip C. Jessup. This is Volume XI in the series of World Peace Foun- 
dation Pamphlets. Published by the Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 1.25 net. 















